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Reflections on “Educating Executives” 


By RAYMOND A. KATZELL 


Director, Research Center for Industrial Behavior 


New York University 


in the Autumn, 1958 Review provides a 

panorama of educational programs to de- 
velop executives in industry and public agen- 
cies. All were instituted within the past few 
years and therefore present a contemporary 
overview. 

What can we learn from these reports? We 
can observe what the programs tried to accom- 
plish, how they were conducted, and some- 
thing of their outcomes. Some of us may spot 
characteristics that we may wish to adapt to 
our own purposes, practices that we may de- 
cide to avoid, or needs that we may regard as 
still unfulfilled. 

It may therefore be helpful to approach this 
array of programs by analyzing first their ap- 
parent similarities and differences. Aggregate 
trends may then be compared with what is 
known of other programs and some compara- 
tive judgments made. 

Major dimensions in terms of which these 
similarities and differences may be analyzed 
are: Objectives, Content, Method, Educational 
Agency, and Job Level of Trainees. Let us 
examine more closely these facets of the pro- 
grams reported. 


T* symposium, “Educating Executives,” 


A Combined Analysis of the Programs 


A. Basic Objectives. All executive develop- 
ment programs, including those cited here, 
have the comprehensive goal of modifying ex- 
ecutive thinking and behavior through learn- 
ing. However, there may be important differ- 
ences among programs in the particular levels 
and patterns of behavior which they attempt 
to change. Four such target areas may be iden- 


> Three possible weaknesses in the educational 
programs for public executives described in the 
last Review are suggested here (along with 
praise of many aspects): (1) They apparently are 
not sufficiently integrated into a total executive 
development program by the employing agency 
for each individual, (2) there is too little atten- 
tion to the emotional barriers to effective action 
as opposed to the barrier of inadequate knowl- 
edge, and (g) there may be danger of over-em- 
phasizing administrative technique as against 
program knowledge. In addition, we are warned 
that executive training programs in general can 
do more harm than good, with four character- 
istics of potentially harmful programs explained. 





tified, some more explicitly than others, in the 
reports under review: 


1. Improving the executive “as a man” by en- 
hancing the scope of his cultural background; 

2. Broadening his outlook on executive responsi- 
bilities, presumably leading to some redirection of 
executive attention and action; 

3. Increasing his specific administrative knowl- 
edge and skills; 

4. Modifying his patterns of adjustment and re- 
lationships to his world, involving some change 
in personality processes. 


The first objective is most clearly repre- 
sented in the liberal arts programs described 
by Nelson. The second, or “broadening” ob- 
jective, is paramount in most of the other 
programs described. The main difference be- 
tween these two objectives, irrespective of con- 
tent or method, is the greater emphasis in the 
second objective on change in job behavior. 
As Nelson puts it, “. . . the liberal arts do not 
stand or fall according to whether they make 
better business managers or better public ad- 
ministrators.” However, one may infer that 
programs to educate the whole man would 
have few employer sponsors without the as- 
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sumption that attaining this objective also 
helps create better executives. This inference 
is supported by the attention Nelson devotes 
to the ways in which it may be “possible for 
the liberal arts to transform the practices of an 
administrator” and by the objectives cited for 
the liberal arts program undertaken by Bell 
Telephone. Thus, in the last analysis, objec- 
tives one and two may not differ markedly. 

The third objective, that relating to skills 
training, is the major target of none of the 
programs reviewed here, although several de- 
vote considerable attention to it in the course 
of pursuing the second (Mailick, Grundstein, 
Reynolds, Mowitz). This circumstance should 
not blind us to the possibility that programs 
which focus primarily on improving specific 
administrative skills may play an important 
and legitimate role in executive development. 
Such programs are widely represented in the 
seminars and workshops conducted by various 
universities, by professional and management 
associations, and intramurally by many com- 
panies and agencies, on such topics as work 
simplification, public speaking, cost control, 
budget management, etc. 

The fourth target area for development 
exists on the level of changing the individ- 
ual’s perceptions and feelings of himself, his 
colleagues, and his environment. The improve- 
ments sought in this connection are dependent 
not so much on factual knowledge as on the 
removal of the psychological barriers to effec- 
tive understanding and action and on the de- 
velopment of personal insights that cannot 
be readily communicated by the spoken and 
written word. 

Of the programs described here, the only 
one that explicitly embraces this fourth objec- 
tive is that reported by Grundstein. Here, there 
was a dual focus on the organization and the 
executive's self. Referring to the changes stim- 
ulated by the executive's experiences, Grund- 
stein points out: “Some of the changes are in 
the conceptual (thinking) area, with no chal- 
lenge to one’s image of self, but some changes 
are directed to altering one’s image of self. I 
attempted to get into this area of perception 
of self and others through a sensitivity se- 
quence that was directed to raising the level 
of consciousness regarding one’s behavior.” 

Thus, these several programs range from 


considerable concern with improving job per- 
formance of the executive to relatively little 
attention to such short-range payoffs; from at- 
tention to specific administrative skills through 
intellectual broadening to personality change. 
Yet, there is a recurrent theme: the aim of rais- 
ing the executive's sights, of sensitizing him 
to a wider diversity of factors affecting his re- 
sponsibilities, of stimulating his growth to- 
ward statesmanlike leadership. 

B. Content. The subject-matter of a devel- 
opment program may be regarded as an op- 
erating definition of its objective. We may 
therefore analyze content under the same 
rubrics as we did objectives. 

The programs dedicated to the intellectual 
development of the whole man have stressed 
the liberal arts, particularly philosophy, eco- 
nomics, aesthetics, natural sciences, social sci- 
ences, literature, and contemporary civiliza- 
tion. 

Programs addressed to the broadening of 
the executive as an executive have differed 
widely in specifics, but there are common gen- 
eral themes. Chief among them are: the setting 
of public administration in its political, eco- 
nomic, and social context; organizational and 
administrative theory; planning and _policy- 
making, including their ethical and moral 
facets; administrative behavior and human re- 
lations. The process of decision-making ap- 
pears to have served as a convenient core on 
which more than one program undertook to 
integrate various topics. 

Several programs included training in spe- 
cific administrative techniques. Prominent 
among these were budgeting and accounting, 
personnel administration, oral and written 
communication, decision-making skills, tech- 
niques of motivating people, and principles 
and techniques of scientific management. As 
previously mentioned, practically none of the 
programs was devoted mainly to such skill- 
subjects; usually they were articulated with 
broader, more theoretical treatments of the 
type listed in the preceding paragraph. 

It is more difficult to classify the subject- 
matter related to the psychological develop- 
ment of the individual. We have already seen 
that Grundstein devoted attention to this 
subject, but the article furnishes only a few 
details on content. Also, most of the other 
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programs devoted some attention to interper- 
sonal relations and the implications of be- 
havioral sciences; presumably, at least part of 
the intention may have been to modify the 
executive’s self-understanding and adaptive 
behavior. The liberal arts, too, have tradition- 
ally been held to improve one’s self-knowledge 
and approach to life. But as to these latter ef- 
forts, we must not fail to make a distinction 
between cognitive learning about human na- 
ture, and the more intimate, self-directed, and 
emotional process of learning new behavior 
patterns and modes of adjustment. Grund- 
stein’s program aside, we must therefore ques- 
tion whether any of the programs contained 
subject matter effectively directed to person- 
ality change. 

C. Method. The basic educational method 
most widely employed in these programs ap- 
pears to have been the seminar or discussion- 
group led by an expert in the subject at hand. 
The lecture and lecture-discussion also were 
widely used, either as the major method of 
instruction or interspersed among seminars. 

Readings were employed universally as an 
ancillary educational method but never as the 
exclusive one. Other ancillary methods, each 
used by one or two programs, included work- 
shops, consultations with high-level adminis- 
trators, the case method, and the syndicate 
method. 

It is apparent that these programs were, for 
the most part, cast in the mold of traditional 
academic practices. The program which in 
its essence deviated most from that tradition 
was that of the Brookings Institution, which 
emphasized the conference method and en- 
couraged continued development through the 
formation of alumni groups. Continued inno- 
vation along these lines is essential if we are to 
implement our view that development is a 
continuing rather than a one-shot affair. 

The auxiliary use of discussions with out- 
side administrators (Reynolds) and of work- 
shops (Mailick) represent interesting efforts to 
move from the plane of abstraction and gen- 
erality to that of specificity and particulariza- 
tion—another field in which more innovation 
is needed if development is to bring behav- 
ioral change. 

D. Development Agency. Another aspect of 
method is the locus of the training activity, 


ie., which agency or institution plays the ma- 
jor role in carrying out the development pro- 
gram. All of the programs were executed by 
an agent outside the government—usually a 
university. However, in most instances, the 
government unit or group whose personnel 
were enrolled in the program played an ac- 
tive part in its planning and design. 

In this respect, then, our sample of pro- 
grams is restricted for it does not include 
representatives of intramurally conducted pro- 
grams, a type which is common in private in- 
dustry and not unknown in government. One 
might guess that intramural programs would 
have stronger representation of skill-subjects 
and relatively little of the liberal arts as such. 
Intramural programs may also be expected, 
more typically, to examine problems and im- 
plications germane to the company or agency 
itself, which may be a mixed blessing. 

E. Levels of Executives. The programs re- 
ported here collectively attempted to cover the 
needs of a wide range of job levels, ranging 
upward from approximately the equivalent 
of GS-5. However, each program typically de- 
fined a limited executive stratum to which it 
was addressed. For example, the Brookings 
program was aimed at career executives at the 
level of GS-16 and above, while that at the 
University of Chicago was directed at GS-12 
and above. Apparently the feeling was wide- 
spread that great heterogeneity of job levels 
would not make for effective programs. An- 
other evidence of this was the establishment of 
separate programs for different job levels 
where the range was wide (e.g. Reynolds, Mo- 
witz). 

Not unexpectedly there seems to be some 
interaction between the job levels compre- 
hended by a program and its objectives, con- 
tent, and educational methods. Our limited 
data indicate that the programs addressed to 
higher-level executives tended toward greater 
emphasis on broadening and liberalizing ob- 
jectives and subject-matter, whereas those 
designed for the lower levels were more con- 
cerned with skills and techniques. In educa- 
tional method, the former programs were 
more likely to be characterized by more active 
roles for participants (conferences, seminars), 
whereas the programs addressed to lower levels 
exhibited greater structure and spoon-feeding. 
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One might hazard a guess that such differences 
in method depend more on expediency than 
on educational philosophy. Or at least one 
hopes so. 


Evaluating the Composite Program 


One way of summarizing the nature of ex- 
ecutive development programs furnished in 
the six reports is to draw a composite picture 
made up of their modal characteristics: (1) a 
program offered by a university (2) mainly for 
intermediate-level executives (3) with the aim 
of assisting in the intellectual development 
(4) of a broad-gauge executive—a man who is 
aware of the scope of his responsibilities, cog- 
nizant of the social, economic, and moral 
boundaries within which policies must be for- 
mulated, and at least somewhat understanding 
of the nature of complex organizations and the 
people who compose them. The content of the 
program accordingly comprises organizational 
theory, the economic, social, and political en- 
vironment of public agencies, the process of 
planning and policy-setting, principles and 
theories of management, human relations, and 
some attention to advanced administrative 
skills such as decision-making, budgeting, or 
motivating people. This subject-matter is con- 
sidered in lectures and discussion groups, sup- 
ported by readings from selected bibliogra- 
phies. 

Of course individual programs deviate from 
the mode, but the composite portrait may 
give us a general feel for what has been going 
on and serve as a point of departure for gen- 
eral comment. 

On the positive side, it is apparent that our 
composite program is up-to-date in the sense 
that it reflects contemporary thinking regard- 
ing executive functions and the administra- 
tive process. Moreover, it tries commendably 
to challenge the executive by involving him in 
the consideration and discussion of new ideas 
and syntheses. The composite also properly 
recognizes that the effective executive is 
neither merely a repository of advanced in- 
formation in his technical specialty nor an 
administrative specialist furnished with a bat- 
tery of téchniques for organizing and super- 
vising subordinates; clearly, the note struck 
here is one of responsible leadership of com- 


plex organizations in a multi-faceted environ- 
ment. 

From some standpoints, however, our com- 
posite program is rather old-fashioned. For 
one thing, it is centered around the hallowed 
tradition of developing people by getting them 
together in a course, in which they listen, read, 
and discuss. Should not more attention be 
given (as some of the programs did) to “newer” 
educational practices that attempt to simulate 
something of life, such as the case method, the 
laboratory method, or the syndicate method? 

And why is there no attention to individ- 
ualized programs of development, such as job 
rotation, counseling, coaching, subsidized 
adult and graduate education, correspondence 
courses, or participation in development pro- 
grams of various professional and managerial 
associations? In this connection, it should be 
noted that executives usually report that the 
most profound influence on their own devel- 
opment has been confrontation with new and 
challenging responsibilities, pointing to the 
importance of planned on-the-job experience 
in the development of the individual. Is it 
that individualized programs of development 
are harder to conceive or to administer—have 
they been tried and failed?—or is it just that 
we comfortably fall back on our familiar edu- 
cational heritage? Some of these agencies may 
have individual development programs in ad- 
dition to outside educational courses, though 
they were mentioned only by Mailick. If so, 
there is need to integrate them with the 
courses. Failure to mention them would sug- 
gest the absence of an over-all developmental 
plan. 

The composite program is conventional in 
another way as well—in its emphasis on the in- 
tellectual growth of the executive, i.e., on 
learning or cognitive understanding. However, 
we now know that behavior is only in part 
a function of cognition. Accurate perception 
of relationships, skill in responding appropri- 
ately to situations, and the elimination of 
emotional and affective barriers to realistic 
perception and action also are potent factors 
in effectiveness. While laudable efforts have 
been noted among the programs to accommo- 
date some of these considerations, such efforts 
form a relatively small part of the total pic- 
ture. Of course it may be appropriate for the 
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composite program to focus on growth in 
knowledge if this is really the area in which 
most executives are especially lacking, but one 
rather doubts that ignorance plays a more 
prominent part in executive ineffectiveness 
than does inability to put extant knowledge 
to use in specific situations. 

There is another emphasis in the composite 
program which may create an imbalance if it 
is true of the whole field of executive develop- 
ment. The past few decades have seen increas- 
ing crystallization of the concept of manage- 
ment as a general profession, irrespective of 
the particular business, agency, or executive's 
special field. Certainly many essential execu- 
tive skills are general in nature and transcend 
the specific setting or job, but it does not fol- 
low that all an executive needs to function 
effectively is this kit of general attitudes and 
skills. There are substantive aspects of the 
work of a particular agency, or subdivision, 
which are special to the work of that organiza- 
tion. It is almost a truism that the executive 
needs such substantive or technical compe- 
tence over and beyond his general adminis- 
trative and leadership skill.? It therefore fol- 
lows that the development of executives in- 
volves enhancement not only of their general 
administrative abilities, but also, up toa point, 
of their technical competence in the field in 
which their organization operates, be this 
manufacturing, agriculture, finance, diplo- 
macy, or what have you. This need probably is 
particularly strong at the lower and middle 
managerial levels. 

It would seem to be too much to ask that 
our programs reviewed here also incorporate 
such technical subject-matter, since they were 
obviously addressed to the development of the 
general executive abilities. However, let this 
discussion serve as a caveat to the field at large 
not to think of executive development solely 
in these terms. Otherwise we may repeat the 
mistake of extremists in teacher education 


*Empirical studies support this belief by indicating 
that technical ability is an important factor in man- 
agerial effectiveness. See, for example: Baumgartel, H. 
“Leadership, motivation, and attitudes in research lab- 
oratories” 12 Journal of Social Issues Number 2, pp. 
24-31 (1956); and Comrey, A. L. et al. Factors Influenc- 
ing Organizational Effectiveness (University of Southern 
California, 1954). 
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who concentrated on the how of teaching to 
the detriment of the what. 


“Bad” Executive Development 


There is a final caveat: an organized execu- 
tive development program is not necessarily 
“good”—it may sometimes be “bad.” 

An executive development program is good 
when it will help the executive better to real- 
ize his potentialities through more effective 
and self-satisfying performance of his job. It 
is bad to the extent that it hampers or de- 
tracts from this process. 

Under what circumstances might programs 
be bad? The major ones are these: 


A. The problem identified for solution may 
be wrong, i.e., developmental objectives may 
not correspond to the executives’ needs. The 
case comes to mind of the company president 
who, finding that his managers often failed to 
note things that were buried in the memo- 
randa and reports which deluged them, de- 
cided they should improve their reading skills. 

B. The program may be inadequate for the 
objectives. A common example is the “quickie” 
course in human relations, a field which is far 
too complex and emotionally charged for 
“how-to-do-its.” Poorly designed programs are 
bad because they waste the executives’ time, 
misdirect their attention, and sometimes even 
misinform them. 

C. The program may be out of step with 
the organizational climate. The effectiveness 
of an executive’s behavior depends in part on 
its articulation with the behaviors, needs, and 
expectations of others in his organization. A 
program which undertakes to develop man- 
agerial attitudes and behaviors that are out 
of phase with such established relationships 
is unlikely to do either the manager or his 
organization any good, no matter how desir- 
able these behaviors may be under other cir- 
cumstances.” It is in this context that one of 


* Research evidence on this point may be found in: 
Fleishman, E. A. et al. Leadership and Supervision in 
Industry: An Evaluation of a Supervisory Training 
Program (Bureau of Business Research, Ohio State 
University, 1955); and Hariton, T. “Conditions In- 
fluencing the Effects of Training Foremen in New Hu- 
man Relations Principles.” Doctoral Dissertation, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, 1951. 
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Nelson's points becomes especially significant: 
the importance of having in positions of policy 
leadership persons who are sensitive to and 
sympathetic with the values, approaches, and 
methods that may be developed through a 
program for career executives. The same may 
be said about higher-level career executives in 
relation to the development of their subordi- 
nate executives within an agency. 

D. The program may be directed toward 
problems which lie outside of the control of 
the executives who participate in it. A com- 
mon reaction of those in high echelons to 
symptoms of organizational ineffectiveness or 
malfunctioning is to feel that the answer lies 
in improving the caliber of their subordinate 
executives. While this diagnosis may be cor- 
rect, it may also be that executive perform- 
ance is about as good as can be expected under 
current policies, traditions, and conditions. If 
the latter is the case (as may too often be true), 
then the organization of executive develop- 
ment programs to remedy the situation will 
be bad. In addition to wasting time, effort, 
and money, they may increase the frustration 
of the subordinate executives, and divert ef- 
fort from attacking the roots of the problems. 


We must be particularly wary of this origin of 
bad programs, since it is so much easier to in- 
augurate training programs than to change 
organizational aims, policies, and traditions. 


Assuring Effective Programs 


If development programs can be bad as 
well as good, how can we ensure the latter? 
One indispensable requirement is a thorough 
study of the development needs of the execu- 
tives in an organization. Basically, such a 
study entails the establishment of empirical 
standards of effective executive behavior, and 
a survey of the extent to which, and respects 
in which, executive performance falls below 
these standards. Given this information, it 
should be possible to judge whether executive 
ability needs development or whether the ma- 
jor target should be policy and procedure re- 
vision, and, if the former, in what directions 
development is most needed. 

Another requirement is better evaluation of 
the consequences of various types of programs 
and methods. To their everlasting credit, prac- 
tically all contributors to the symposium were 
sensitive to this need. To the extent that they 
reported evaluative data, they will help us all 
in the design of future programs. But I am 
sure they would join me in entering a plea for 
greater future support of controlled and sys- 
tematic research on the relations between the 
characteristics of development programs and 
their outcomes. 

It is, after all, a basic law of psychology that 
we improve in direct proportion to our knowl- 
edge of the results of our efforts. 





Good Managers Preserve Individuality 


We shall need good managers to make sure that the large organizations 
of the future will help to preserve and enhance the individuality of the 
people who work for them. . . . Some people are viewing the growth of 
large organizations with alarm. Books and magazine articles are appear- 
ing which talk dolefully about the “organization man.”. . . I think most 


of them are nonsense. . 


. . Very possibly the conditions seen by these 


critics exist somewhere in some organizations, both large and small. But 
they do not exist in good organizations. It is the very essence of good 
management and good organization to see that they do not exist. 


—Howard Moigens, President, Procter and Gamble Company, “Tomor- 
row’s Managers,” Commencement Address, Washington University, St. 


Louis, June 11, 1958. 
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VER twenty years ago the President's 

Committee on Administrative Man- 

agement established the orthodoxy that 
a strong chief executive in government should 
head an integrated complex of agencies co- 
ordinated by such devices as sufficient staff 
aids and the executive budget.! The reports 
of the two Hoover Commissions and twenty- 
six Little Hoover Commissions in the states 
served to support that doctrine. 

A major goal of the strong-executive con- 
cept was the reduction of “private-interest” 
interference (such as patronage and favoritism 
in purchasing) in administrative action by 
legislators while preserving and strengthening 
their “public-interest” control of governmen- 
tal policy as a group. Therefore, the strong- 
executive doctrine postulated a chief execu- 
tive easily held responsible for administrative 
acts. This argument undoubtedly applies in 
many, perhaps most, jurisdictions. However, 
like other organizational devices, the strong- 
executive system must be related to the forces 


1 Administrative Management in the Government of 
the United States (Reproduced in facsimile by arrange- 
ment with U. S. Government Printing Office by Public 
Administration Service, 1947), pp. 1-6. Of course the 
state reorganization movement reintroduced into 
American state governments the strong-executive doc- 
trine twenty-five years or so before the report of the 
President's Committee in 1937. Cf. A. E. Buck, The 
Reorganization of State Governments in the United 
States (Columbia University Press for the National 
Municipal League, 1938), p. 6, and The Council of 
State Governments, Reorganizing State Government 
(The Council, 1950), p. 2. 


> Good administration, we usually feel, is best 
assured by a chief executive with clear authority 
to plan for and lead his branch of government. 
Here a proviso is suggested, based on recent 
events in southern state governments: private in- 
terests often are served ahead of the public in- 
terest by the strong chief executive when his 
administrative practices are unchecked by the 
legislature and public. Two other checks on ir 
responsible executive action are growing up: 
professionalization within the career service, pro 
viding standards outside those set by the chiei 
executive, and close relations between program 
administrators and their counterparts in other 
units of government, with standards and guid- 
ance from the federal government. 





in each situation if it is to produce the desired 
results. 

It is my contention that the result of ex- 
ecutive integration in several southern states 
has been a chief executive often unrestrained 
by either the legislature or public opinion. 
Although this result means that the governor 
has the power to and often does promote in- 
tegration of executive authority in line with 
general concepts of modern administration, it 
may also make for less rather than more ad- 
ministrative responsibility in the southern 
states. 


Chief Executive Power in the South 


The strong-executive doctrine assumes the 
accountability of the chief executive to the 
voters. A governor and his party, so the argu- 
ment runs, will stand or fall on the kind of 
government that his administration affords. 
In jurisdictions where the two-party system 
operates effectively and where the chief ex- 
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ecutive is eligible for immediate re-election, 
this premise probably is valid. However, by 
tradition and choice the southern states are 
the staunchest of the one-party jurisdictions 
in state and local elections, and only in Ar- 
kansas and Texas can the governor immedi- 
ately succeed himself. The first of these facts 
means, for practical purposes, that the real 
political fights in the area are intraparty, and 
consequently political alignments are fac- 
tional, not partisan, so that political contests 
are characterized by personal rather than 
party politics. The limitation on guberna- 
torial succession, combined with the intensely 
personal politics of the South, pushes into the 
background questions of administrative re- 
sponsibility. 

Another factor combines with the one-party 
system and the limitation on executive suc- 
cession to condition the effectiveness of the 
strong-executive doctrine in the southern 
states. This doctrine assumes that if adminis- 
trative performance is spotlighted by clear 
responsibility of the governor, the electorate 
will reward “good government” by votes and 
punish “poor government” by casting ballots 
for the opposition. If the electorate does not 
respond to this stimulus, there need be, of 
course, no relationship between clear execu- 
tive responsibility and good administration. 
The argument does not seem to apply in the 
South now, for administrative competence is 
not so widely recognized as a major issue by 
the voters that they consider it of paramount 
importance in an election; consequently, the 
elected official often does not consider it be- 
yond lip service to the catch-phrase “efficiency 
and economy.” Most of the region’s primary 
elections in 1958 (and these were more impor- 
tant, of course, than the general elections) re- 
flected the primary stress of those pressures in 
the South that are embraced within the phrase 
“states’ rights.” 

It is probably a fair generalization that 
great tensions in societies (whether caused by 
poverty, racial issues, or labor strife) will 
elicit more response than the issue of whether 
government is well administered. Who can 
say that the espousal of “clean, honest govern- 
ment” by John Patterson in Alabama, Ernest 
Vandiver in Georgia, and Buford Ellington in 
Tennessee was more responsible for their elec- 


tion to the office of governor than their posi- 
tion on the segregation issue? The record in 
the South over a long period seems to indi- 
cate that, once a minimum level of adminis- 
trative effectiveness is achieved, the electorate 
will be more concerned with the issues that 
arise from social tensions than with govern- 
mental performance. Indeed, their solutions 
to the former will be assimilated: into any 
definition of “good government.” 

Southerners expect political interference 
with administration almost as a matter of 
course. We object only to particular manifes- 
tations of it, such as the gutting of a popular 
and generally well-regarded program, the 
abuse and arbitrary dismissal of competent 
public servants, or the perversion of public 
funds from a useful public purpose to a fac- 
tional purpose of limited or no general bene- 
fit. 

In a recent study, The Office of Governor 
in the United States,2 Coleman B. Ransone 
writes: 


. the legislature, through its investigating com- 
mittees, the approval of the governor's appoint- 
ments, its legislative budget staff, and its post- 
auditing agent continues to wield sporadic but 
powerful control over the administrative process.8 


I have been impressed, however, with how 
often relationships between politicians in 
southern legislatures and politicians in the ex- 
ecutive branch are inverted, the latter fre- 
quently exercising more influence over the 
legislator than the reverse.* If this be true, 
then independent legislative control over ad- 
ministration, proper or improper, vanishes, 
and the only effective political check on arbi- 
trary administration by the governor is the 
public. 

Several elements now operate to remove 
“sporadic but powerful control over the ad- 
ministrative process” from southern legisla- 
tures. Two factors in particular give the gov- 
ernor and his principal department heads 


* (University of Alabama Press, 1956). 

* Ibid., p. 216. 

*This conclusion is based upon letters and inter- 
views with both public officials and political scientists 
in the region as well as upon newspaper commentaries. 
I thus owe thanks to a great many persons for ma- 
terials summarized in this section, but the interpreta- 
tion of these materials is mine. 
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wide control over the legislature. The first is 
spoils, not merely of public jobs (this is wide- 
spread enough, for Arkansas, Florida, Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi, South Carolina, and Texas 
do not have statewide merit systems)* but the 
equally important and far more subtle mod- 
ern spoils of contracts to sell to the state and 
favors such as concessions in state parks (in- 
cluding in Alabama an attempt to submit 
timber in such a park to exploitive cutting), 
liquor licenses, and rate regulation. Today 
the state is Big Business, extremely big busi- 
ness in poor agricultural states like Missis- 
sippi, Kentucky, and South Carolina. Favors 
are indispensable to many business men and 
almost as significant to the legislators who can 
curry enough favor with executive politicians 
to help influence their decision as to where 
favors shall be granted. 

A second major factor is control over the 
expenditure of road and highway funds in 
many states, especially where the highways 
are directly under the governor, as in Ala- 
bama, Tennessee, and Kentucky, to name a 
few. In Kentucky, for example, several years 
ago the legislature passed an additional two- 
cent gasoline tax to finance rural roads and 
vested control over the standards for dispens- 
ing this money and the decision-making as to 
when and where rural roads should be built 
in the highway commissioner, a chief political 
appointee of the governor. 

As a result, serious legislative investigations 
of administration are increasingly unlikely in 
some southern states if opposed by the gov- 
ernor; similarly, legislative changes in the ex- 
ecutive budget, either as to amounts of money 
to be spent or riders attached to appropria- 
tion bills, or substantive changes in legisla- 
tion for the various departments proposed by 
the executive will not be undertaken lightly. 
Legislators do not easily and thoughtlessly 
antagonize the governor during a session, not 
even in a few administratively disintegrated 
states such as Mississippi, where J. P. Coleman 


*Compiled from Direclory of State Merit Systems, 
U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
(U. S. Government Printing Office, 1957). A merit sys- 
tem statute was enacted in 1955 in Florida which au- 
thorized the governor to extend coverage to any agency 
under his control. By 1957, more than half of the state 
employees were subject to it. 


demonstrated in 1956 that a personally strong 
executive can and will “call the dance.” It is 
fairly standard practice now for executive 
leaders to make a careful tabulation of legis- 
lative votes on gubernatorial programs and to 
tell dissenting legislators that, if attitudes and 
votes are not changed, they will get no more 
jobs for constituents, no more state-aid for 
rural roads for their districts, no more of the 
favors that are the lifeblood of state legisla- 
tors. This relationship is not subtle; it is di- 
rect, brutal; and it is effective. Executive poli- 
ticians now can—and do—back recalcitrant 
legislators against the wall and read the “riot 
act” to them. 

One of the other potent weapons of the gov- 
ernor is control over the spending of money 
for capital improvements, either directly 
through a finance department, as in Kentucky 
since 1948, or indirectly through a building 
commission, as in other states. Again the leg- 
islator goes hat in hand with his constituents, 
and begs. 

These controls over the legislature must be 
understood in order to realize that any real or 
independent control legislators may exercise 
over administration in several of the southern 
states is by sufferance of the political execu- 
tives and not because of any inherent power 
or concept of legislative equality. A faithful 
legislative adherent, to be sure, may still get 
a deserving friend placed on the state payroll 
or succeed in a public contract placed with 
another. However, the legislator is in no better 
position to do this because he is a legislator 
than is the county campaign manager for the 
faction which elected the governor.’ The cam- 


*The weekly political analyses of Kenneth Toler, 
Chief, Jackson, Mississippi Bureau of the Memphis 
Commercial-Appeal, provide striking confirmation of 
Governor Coleman's political strength. However, in a 
special session of the legislature in 1957 Governor 
Coleman raised the issue of constitutional revision and 
was soundly defeated, although one of his principal 
arguments was the necessity of improving administra- 
tion. 

*The county campaign manager should not be con- 
fused with the county chairman in the party organiza- 
tion. Since victory in the primary elections ensures 
victory in most jurisdictions in the South, the would-be 
party nominee frequently must construct a shadow or- 
ganization in the counties that parallels the party struc- 
ture in them. Although the party county chairman and 
the county executive committee have considerable legal 
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paign manager in fact usually will be more in- 
fluential in shaping administration than will 
be the legislator unless the requirements of 
immediate iegislative tactics demand other- 
wise. 

This situation is not always an unmitigated 
evil even though it does lack effective institu- 
tional nurture and protection of professional 
administration. As 4 new Educational Direc- 
tor for the Southern Regional Training Pro- 
gram in Public Administration a few years 
ago, I was puzzled why a “spoils” state like 
Kentucky so frequently sought and promoted 
to top-level administrative positions able grad- 
uates of the Program, while merit system states 
like Alabama had relatively few of them in 
their service. The answer was simple. In the 
Clements and Wetherby administrations there 
were department heads who so had the con- 
fidence as well as the respect of the governor 
that they were permitted to run their depart- 
ments as they considered best—departments 
such as conservation, finance, mental health, 
and others. These heads frequently brushed 
aside requests of legislators for favors, often 
brusquely, but they made it clear that their 
decisions were not “political” in the usual 
partisan sense of the term; county campaign 
managers were treated in the same way as leg- 
islators. More important, so I am informed, in 
this period there were no administrative 
witch-hunts, no personal political persecu- 
tions, little substantial political interference 
with administration. These desirable results, 
though, must not obscure the important fact 
that, since the executive branch dominated 
the legislature and the public seemed indif- 
ferent to administration, there was adminis- 
trative integrity only because of executive 
forbearance. 

This analysis of legislative subordination to 
the executive and its results could go on indefi- 
nitely. Clearly the legislative investigation in 
some southern states has become a device to 
protect the executive branch, not to examine 





control over the primary election processes, they are 
often less important than the successful candidate's 
own organization to which he is obligated for getting 
out his vote. Of course, county chairmen are not di- 
vorced from the factionalism of personal politics. Their 
party position is not their strength in a situation where 
political conflict is essentially intraparty. 
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it critically and bring about improvements. 
Clearly state purchasing in some states is used 
as a device to remove the legislator from areas 
of influence that he formerly had. Clearly 
the true executive budget now means that 
even the constitutional executive officers must 
conform to gubernatorial edicts or run the 
risk of a budget cut (though sometimes the 
superintendent of education may none too 
politely inform the governor where he may 
go). 

Of course the generalizations that have been 
made in this paper about political interference” 
with administration in the South are not al- 
ways applicable in every state at all times and 
in every situation. There have been, and are, 
strong legislatures fully as capable of extreme 
private-interest interference as the executive 
politicians; there have been and are gov- 
ernors, and their executive units, that do not 
occupy the commanding position which I have 
described. It is not the immediate, specific oc- 
currence of the problems that is important, 
but the picture in the South as a whole, 
looked at as a questioning of the doctrine 
that the strong executive promotes “public- 
interest” administration. 


Checks on Arbitrary Administration 


Even as this development has moved along, 
two factors have been at work to mitigate its 
effect upon public administration. The first 
is professionalization in the public service, 
and the second (not entirely unrelated) is an 
emerging functional, or vertical, integration 
of public activities. 

A few years ago York Willbern reviewed 
carefully and thoughtfully professionalization 
in the public service,® suggesting: 


Unreasonable dogmatism with regard to the inte- 
grative doctrines of public administration may not 
be wise. It must be recognized that advocacy of a 
single executive, the subordination of all or most 
administrative agencies to a single focus of power, 
the executive budget, and so on, are sometimes in 
conflict with the development of professionaliza- 
tion, which . . . is still a desirable goal. There 
may be circumstances . . . where professionaliza- 
tion is more urgently needed than integration.® 


*“Professionalization in the Public Service,” 14 Pub- 
lic Administration Review, 13-21 (Winter, 1954). 
* Ibid., pp. 20-21. 
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Willbern favored attempts of political gov- 
erning officials to coordinate professional ac- 
tivities “even where attainment of real co- 
ordination or control . .. seems unlikely” 
because “contact between the professional and 
the politician may broaden and enlighten 
both. .. .""° The considerable progress re- 
corded by southern states in the development 
and administration of several programs such 
as mental health and natural resources sug- 
gests in concrete terms the broadening effect 
of this contact. 

Since professional interest is not necessarily 
identical with public interest, grave problems 
are raised by professionalization in the public 
service that are outside the scope of this pa- 
per.1! However, professionalization certainly 
heightens respect for expertise in a complex 
society and tends to build resistance to deep 
political interference. Professionals may set 
higher work and ethical standards of their 
own, unrelated or even in contradiction to 
standards in the employee’s unit of govern- 
ment. These professional standards may be a 
barrier against private-interest action. 

The integration of governmental activities 
by function rather than area also weakens po- 
litical interference with administration in the 
South. States have come to share in the ad- 
ministration of national programs (public 
health, highways, welfare, and economic se- 
curity, to name a few) as well as state and local 
programs. These problems are debated (and 
legislation enacted to meet them) in Washing- 
ton, D. C. as well as in Montgomery, Sacra- 
mento, and Springfield. The consequence is 
that area has been effectively supplanted by 
function in the organization of many public 
activities, though perhaps to a greater degree 
in particular states and functions than in 
others. The net result of this functional inte- 
gration is some inhibition on political inter- 
ference with administration. 


* Ibid., p. 21. 

“ For the preblem of democratic control of one pub- 
lic function dominated by a profession, see Robert T. 
Daland, Government and Health: The Alabama Ex- 
perience (Bureau of Public Administration, University 
of Alabama, 1956), Chs. 5-6, 8-9. 
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One result is the professional communion 
of the federal highway engineer with the 
state engineer, or of the state health worker 
with his local counterpart. This is not to 
claim that professionalization of the public 
service resulted from government by function, 
but only, as Willbern puts it, that “profes- 
sional organization serves as one of the strong- 
est vertical and horizontal connecting links— 
from level to level and unit to unit—within 
the same function.”"?” 

Another way in which functional integra- 
tion mitigates political interference is the 
segregation of administrative functions into 
subject-matter fields with no consistent rela- 
tionship, say, between welfare and resource 
programs or highways and professional li- 
censing—at least no such relationship as is im- 
plicit in the integrative concept of state ad- 
ministrative reorganization. Finally, the most 
notable result of all lies in the failure of the 
states to develop actual state policies in many 
great problem fields; today the states largely 
assist in the administration of national poli- 
cies. It is not true to say the states are mere 
agents of the national government; but it is 
nearly true in some fields and more definite 
in some states than others. 

On the whole, the idea that a strong execu- 
tive with clear lines of integrated authority 
will best guarantee public-interest oriented 
administration is importantly challenged by 
the experience of southern state governments 
today. The political power of the govern: rs 
in the region, checked principally by a grow- 
ing professionalization among program ad- 
ministrators and intergovernmental relation- 
ships along program lines, casts at least the 
shadow of a doubt on the universality of this 
concept. 


“Op. cit., p. 18. Subsequently in the same article, 
Willbern notes that “Professionalization insulates not 
only from the particularism and favoritism of politics, 
but also from political control in the public interest.” 
Given currently accepted social attitudes toward many 
professions, there is no assurance that a stronger legis- 
lative body would curb professional isolation in ad- 
ministration any better than the strong executive has. 
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ioneds was considered in evaluating 

him for the presidency of Harvard.’ 
Between this criterion and more obvious traits 
needed by administrators lies a huge area, 
much discussed but little explored. Perhaps 
the presentation of the hypotheses below will 
help clarify thinking in this complex, contro- 
versial, and ubiquitous area of administra- 
tion? and encourage the research that is 
needed in order to determine whether these 
and other hypotheses are correct. 

Before examining these hypotheses, one 
should recognize that “accidental factors” (ac- 
cidental from the point of view of the mor- 
alist, the logician, or the literal analyst of the 
job to be done) play an important role in 
many selections for administrative positions. 
Among these factors are the need to placate 
or gain the support of an influential person or 
group; the predispositions of the selector; the 


N ‘ene Pusey’s skill in mixing old-fash- 


* Newsweek, January 14, 1957, p. 68. The news item 
does not indicate whether the actual skill displayed or 
the implications of possessing this skill were considered; 
it should be emphasized that the report does not say 
Dr. Pusey would have been rejected if he did not pos- 
sess this skill—see the later discussion on the need for 
compromises on qualifications. It also seems, based on 
Bernard De Voto’s investigations, that if skill in mix- 
ing drinks were to be considered important, perhaps 
the martini, if only one drink could be included, 
would be more representative of the Cambridge area— 
see the later discussion on the need for a thorough job 
analysis. 

*For the present purpose, an administrative job is 
defined as one which has at least two subordinate levels 
of supervision; for a fuller discussion, see Milton M. 
Mandell, “The Selection of Executives,” in Selection of 
Management Personnel (American Management Asso- 
ciation, 1957), pp. 207-210. 
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Hypotheses on Administrative Selection 


> Though knowing better, administrators often 
subconsciously accept the personne] selection 
process as something mechanical, akin to insert- 
ing a program into a computer. The selection 
process for administrators is examined here in 
flesh and blood terms, as it relates to other as- 
pects of administration as well as to filling spe- 
cific jobs. We are reminded of the great deal we 
do not know about choosing administrators that 
we usually take for granted as known. If verified 
by observations of practitioners and studies of 
researchers, these hypotheses can provide firmer 
guides to personnel action and to the identifica- 
tion and proper placement of administrative 
talent. 





accidents of availability and accessibility® and 
the related uncertainty as to the value of a 
person unknown to the selector; the need for 
haste in filling a vacancy; the need for a par- 
ticular skill to solve an immediate or limited 
problem; the choice of a third person in order 
to avoid the morale problem that would be 
created in choosing between two “natural” 
contenders; and the desire to “take care” of 
an individual who has a claim for considera- 


* Mabel Newcomer, in her discussion of why execu- 
tive positions are mainly filled by promotion, writes: 
“First . . . talent within the company is better known, 
and to that extent safer, than outside talent. Also, there 
is always a feeling that one’s own company is different 
and that intimate knowledge of its problems is impor- 
tant from the start. The president or chairman is 
likely to select his successor in advance and to groom 
him personally for the job. And loyalty to the company 
is stressed. Moreover, there is a sense of obligation to 
the officers with whom the chief has worked, and a 
conviction—which is doubtless justified—that morale will 
be higher, and the chance of retaining able executives 
greater, if they are aware that the top offices will be 
filled from within. And, finally, the man who has 
served long and successfully in a vice-presidential ca- 
pacity may be felt to deserve the recognition of top 
office, even though he is admittedly too old when the 
vacancy occurs.” The Big Business Executive (Columbia 
University Press, 1955), p. 151. 
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tion based on previous service or other fortu- 
itous factors.* 

These factors are not easily kept in propor- 
tion—they become more important when the 
organization or the selector is weak and less 
so when the organization or the selector has 
prestige or is skillful in manipulating a situa- 
tion so that rational factors can be primary. 
The harmful effects of “accidental factors” 
can be reduced by insisting to the extent pos- 
sible that those persons considered for admin- 
istrative jobs mainly because of such factors 
also have appropriate qualifications. 


Hypotheses Concerning the Selection Process 


1. The evaluation of administrative per- 
formance is of only partial validity if it does 
not include, along with the opinion of superi- 
ors, that of colleagues, subordinates, and those 
outside the organization with whom the ad- 
ministrator deals. 

Research evidence justifies the belief that 
the value systems of each of these groups is 
sufficiently different, and that some persons 
behave so differently with each of these groups, 
that an evaluation based on only one of these 
groups will be quite different from an evalua- 
tion based on all four. For example, a study 
of forty-six supervisors showed that those who 
were relatively uninterested in the human 
relations aspects of administration were rated 
lower on over-all performance by their sub- 
ordinates than those wiio indicated special in- 
terest in human relations.® It is not likely that 
this would have been found if the ratings of 
performance had been obtained from the su- 
periors of these supervisors. 

2. The procedure devised for adminis- 
trative selection, which includes such consid- 
erations as the formality of the procedure, the 
scope of competition, the nomination meth- 


* Based on a study of 226 managers in one industrial 
plant, Professor Dalton concluded: “the chief criteria 
(for management selection are) ethnicity, religion, par- 
ticipation in specific out-plant social activities, political 
affiliation, and membership in accepted secret societies.” 
Melville Dalton, “Informal Factors In Career Achieve- 
ment,” 56 The American Journal of Sociology 414 
(1951). 

* There was a negative correlation of —.36 between 
the subordinate’s rating and the supervisor's interest 
in administrative duties not directly involved in hu- 
man relations. 


ods, and the use or non-use of panels or com- 
mittees, is at least as important as the criteria 
for selection. The procedure is important not 
only for its immediate effect on a specific 
placement but also for its long-range effect 
on recruitment and human relations. 

A desirable system can: 


a. promote morale. 

b. encourage self-development. 

c. extend the area of recruitment and thus un- 
cover a greater number of potential candidates. 

d. provide for continuous identification of tal- 
ent, eliminating the need for hasty evaluation, en- 
couraging those with potential to stay, and per- 
mitting extensive training in advance of need. 

e. discourage the formation of cliques® and the 
rise of those whose main claims to attentign are 
that they are “safe” candidates (no errors but no 
hits either). 

f. encourage research. 

g. produce greater heterogeneity or homogeneity 
(as needed) in the backgrounds of those selected. 


Because it is not possible to obtain all of these 
results at the same time, the situation should 
determine which should be considered pri- 
mary. 

g. Those with more ambition than abil- 
ity, to the extent that they do not represent a 
threat to their superiors, will more likely 
please their superiors than their subordinates, 
at least over the short run; those with more 
ability than ambition will more likely please 
their subordinates than their superiors. 

This hypothesis is based on research studies 
that locate the relative orientation of execu- 
tives toward superiors or subordinates, 

4. Determining whether an _ individual 
meets a set of general standards applicable to 
several similar positions (our usual selection 
procedure), does not ensure accurate place- 
ment in a particular job, which is bound to 
vary some from others in the same position 
class. 

Often, however, selection and placement for 
administrative jobs are telescoped into one— 
a person is selected for a particular job rather 
than deemed eligible for any of a group of 
jobs. On the other hand, overemphasis in hir- 


* The injurious effects of cliques in industry are ably 
discussed in Norman H. Martin and Anselm L. Strauss, 
“Patterns of Mobility Within Industrial Organiza- 
tions,” 29 Journal of Business 106 (1956). 
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ing on factors in the particular job may bring 
together a set of executives who are unable to 
adapt to new job demands. 

5. No effort should be made to identify 
at age of college graduation those with apti- 
tude for top line-executive positions (as dis- 
tinguished from budgeting, organization and 
methods analysis, and personnel work at the 
technician level) because (1) present psycho- 
logical knowledge is inadequate to predict 
needed administrative characteristics so far in 
advance, (2) people may change significantly, 
and (3) premature identification of “crown 
princes” (unless those within the organization 
also have a chance to enter the line of succes- 
sion) may be more harmful than helpful, both 
to the organization and the “crown princes.” 

One student of this question has aptly com- 
mented: “. . . I can think of no surer way to 
debase the quality of . . . management than 
to try to restrict or direct its entrants at source, 
while they are still almost wholly unproved 
to the selectors and to themselves.”7 

What is needed is diversity in original se- 
lection and a constant search for and system- 
atic development and placement of those in 
the organization with management aptitude. 
The best college graduate will still apply, even 
without a “crown prince” program, if he 
knows that he will not be overlooked—that the 
organization is interested in management apti- 
tude and constantly seeks, on a systematic ba- 
sis, to identify and develop it. It is only the 
lack of such a systematic program (or the low 
prestige of an organization) that justifies, neg- 
atively, the use of the “crown prince” ap- 
proach. 

6. Even extensive training or supervision 
cannot adequately compensate for initial mis- 
takes in selection on such fundamental factors 
as judgment, emotional maturity, and self- 
confidence. 

Two British students of this question have 
noted: 


The task of training people in management is 
quite difficult enough without starting with the 
handicap of unsuitable human material. Some peo- 
ple never grow up. They remain throughout their 
lives emotionally adolescent. Others (often owing 


* Hooper, F. C., Management in the Public Services 
(London: Institute of Public Administration, 1948), 
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to early experience) lack confidence in themselves. 
Such people often try to convince themselves that 
their low opinion of their own capabilities is un- 
warranted by demonstrations of the kind that give 
other people the impression that they think too 
highly of themselves. All of us face some kind of a 
personal internal conflict. In some people this con- 
flict is of such a character that it inhibits their rela- 
tions with others. The capacity for the acceptance 
of new ideas in some people, even when still 
young, is very low indeed. The power to reason 
accurately and speedily is not given to everyone. 
Some people—often those who have been unfor- 
tunate enough to be deprived of that sense of be- 
ing wanted in their childhood by their parents or 
by those near to them—find it more than usually 
difficult to feel confidence in those with whom they 
associate in industry.8 


Hypotheses Concerning the 
Administrator's J 

1. Typical job analyses, because of their 
neglect of the organizational environment, 
past, present, and future, are of limited value 
for administrative positions. 

‘Two executive jobs with identical duties in 
theory may yet be quite different in practice 
because of such environmental factors as the 
goals of the organization, the tempo of the 
organization, how up to date it is, the poten- 
tial frustrations, the geographical scope of its 
program, the kinds of persons and groups with 
whom the administrator has to deal, the 
“style” of operation including organizational 
relationships, the acceptance of the program 
in the particular environment, the level of 
competence and motivations of the employees, 
and the adequacy of the funds available. 

2. The major changes in the administra- 
tor’s job during the past 25 years have been 
the increase in the number of variables that 
have to be considered in making decisions, the 
increase in the size of organizations and the 
number of their functions, the constant 
changes which require continuous readjust- 
ment of programs and decisions, and the in- 
crease in the complexity of technology. 

3. An administrative job should be very 
specifically described for purposes of selection, 
compensation, supervision, appraisal, or de- 


*Brown, Wilfred B. D., and Raphael, Winifred, 
Managers, Men and Morale (Macdonald & Evans, 1948), 


PP. 119-120. 
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velopment. For example, saying that “commu- 
nication” is a requirement of the job is not 
enough without describing with whom, the 
media to be used, and the importance of the 
function in the particular job; “ability to 
make decisions” is not enough without de- 
scribing the functional areas involved, the 
latitude permitted, the information available, 
the speed with which the decisions have to be 
made, the effect of the decisions, the need to 
gain acceptance for them and from whom, and 
the need to control the results. 

4. When executive jobs are compared at 
one point in time, differences stand out. Prob- 
ably their likenesses and differences will shift 
over time, but this change in characteristics is 
hidden. Contrarily, a study of jobs over a 
long period reveals likenesses, differences, and 
the shifting, 

5. There may not be a close relationship 
between the amount of time spent on an ac- 
tivity and its importance, at least as the ad- 
ministrator might report his allocation of time 
spent at his desk. For example, a legislative 
hearing or the selection of a key subordinate 
may not require very much time but could be 
fundamental to success. 

6. The effectiveness of an executive in 
“representing” his unit is a highly important 
consideration in his subordinates’ evaluation 
of him. ’ 

Representation is needed to answer criti- 
cism, obtain necessary funds and support, and 
gain acceptance of the ideas of his subordi- 
nates. Many of these functions are unique to 
the executive, and his subordinates may be 
helpless if he neglects them or is ineffective in 
them. 

7. The differences in the demands of jobs 
at various levels of management may be as 
great or greater than the differences among 
executive jobs at the same level in the same 
general organization. The higher the level, 
the greater need for breadth, long-range and 
abstract thinking, and consideration of effects 
on other programs. 

The basic difference between higher- and 
lower-level management is the difference be- 
tween strategy and tactics. This hypothesis is 
stressed because of the frequent use of per- 
formance at a lower level as a selection cri- 
terion for a higher level. 


For example, a comparison of the duties of 
412 colonels and generals with those of 2,500 
officers of lower grades indicated that the 
former group had twice as many duties con- 
nected with “delegating authority,” three 
times as many duties connected with “long 
range planning,” and more than twice as many 
duties connected with “decision-making.”® In 
the second study, in an industrial plant, the 
higher levels of management were differenti- 
ated from the lower levels in the longer time 
span involved in their decisions.” And these 
quantitative differences become more impor- 
tant because of their qualitative importance. 

8. Decision-making is not unique to the 
administrator's job—every employee makes de- 
cisions. What is relatively unique about the 
administrator's decisions is their broader and 
longer-range effect, the need to consider more 
intangibles in making decisions, the need to 
consider the effect of the decisions on the 
whole organization and on those outside the 
organization, the need for proper timing, the 
need to get the participation of and accept- 
ance from appropriate individuals and groups, 
the need to use second-hand information, the 
fact that the administrator's decisions set 
precedents, and the need to communicate and 
evaluate the results. 

g. The greater the ambition of colleagues, 
the greater the need for their superior to coor- 
dinate their activities; the less their ambition, 
the more likely it is that coordination can be 
obtained by informal relations between col- 
leagues. 


Hypotheses Concerning the 
Administrator's Qualifications 


1. Thinking of a person in terms of 
sharply compartmentalized elements—his in- 
telligence, his knowledge, his motivations, his 
attitudes, and his personal characteristics—is a 
fundamental error because it overlooks the 
fact that each man is a whole man in whom 
various characteristics interact with frequently 
unexpected results. In addition to studying his 


*Flanagan, John C., A Research Approach to the 
Definition of Job Requirements for the Research Ex- 
ecutive (September, 1950, mimeographed). 

* Martin, Norman H., “Differential Decisions in the 
Management of an Industrial Plant,” 29 Journal of 
Business 249 (1956). 
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individual qualifications, it seems highly prof- 
itable to study an individual's total behavior 
in a variety of situations over a period of time 
because behavior is a demonstration, on a sam- 
ple basis, of both characteristics possessed and, 
much more important, how characteristics in- 
teract in the individual. 

2. No person can rank high on all of the 
qualifications needed for higher-level manage- 
ment. Every selection for higher-level manage- 
ment is thus a compromise, and a rational ba- 
sis is needed for determining which strengths 
need emphasis and which weaknesses, to what 
degree, can be safely ignored. 

This hypothesis is based partly on the fact 
that many qualifications needed for some as- 
pects of higher-level management are opposed 
to the qualifications needed for other aspects 
of the job. The patience, for example, needed 
for developing subordinates often does not 
seem compatible with the drive needed to get 
programs started or moving in a new direc- 
tion. The reflection needed to plan ahead is 
not often found in those with high levels of 
activity who can accelerate a program. The 
detachment needed to analyze performance 
objectively may not be found in the same per- 
son who has the human warmth associated 
with gaining the liking of others, 

Luther Evans, from his experience as Li- 
brarian of Congress, noted the diversity called 
for. He wrote: “Being head of an agency . . . 
requires a combination of requirements 
which, as far as I know, no human being has 
in the measure which the situation requires 
for the most successful and satisfying achieve- 
ment. . . . The demands on the human or- 
ganism of being an agency head—demands for 
imagination, capacity of mind, endurance, re- 
tentiveness of memory, width and depth of 
learning and understanding, composure and 
sense of justice—are more than any human 
being can provide, as far as I know.””!! 

The following description of military lead- 
ers is further evidence on this point: 


General Sherman, who commanded the Army 
for almost 15 years, was considered by many of 
his close friends to be a fit subject for confinement 
as a mental case just prior to the Civil War. 


™ Evans, Luther H., “The Administration of a Fed- 
eral Government Agency,” 75 Library Journal 1243 
(2950). 


General Meade, one of the sweetest and most 
serene of men in his family relationships, lacked 
confidence in his own merits and was very abusive 
of his associates during battle. 

Admiral Farragut, whose tenderness as an indi 
vidual was marked by the 16 years in which he per- 
sonally nursed an invalid wife, was so independent 
in his professional thought and action that both 
in and out of the Navy he was disqualified as a 
“climber.” He got into wretched quarrels with his 
superiors mainly because he felt his assignments 
afforded him no distinction. The Civil War gave 
him his opportunity. 

Admiral John Paul Jones, though an unusually 
modest man, was as redoubtable in the boudoir as 
at sea, and it would be hard to say which type of 
engagement most caught his fancy. 

General Winfield Scott, as firm a commander as 
ever drew on a glove, plagued the service with his 
petty bickering over rank, seniority, and prece- 
dent.12 


If every selection is a compromise, then in- 
stitutional methods are needed to compensate. 
In some cases, closer or looser supervision is 
indicated, in other cases more staff assistance 
may be the solution, while with some persons 
a specific type of training program may help. 

3. Because so few people have a high 
degree of administrative potential, the num- 
ber of arbitrary requirements, such as particu- 
lar types of experience or knowledge, must be 
kept to a minimum in order to increase the 
number from among whom selection can be 
made. 

Even relatively crude selection methods can 
be effective if the number of candidates con- 
sidered for each vacancy is sufficiently great. 
(Costs can be kept at a reasonable figure by 
using relatively inexpensive methods as the 
first hurdle.) The validity of any requirement 
which eliminates a sizable group of applicants 
has to be demonstrated fully because of its 
potential negative effect on the quality of the 
selection decision, i.e., those proposing a re- 
quirement must be able to demonstrate that 
without this knowledge the person, no matter 
what his other qualifications are, cannot do 
the job, and they must also demonstrate that 
this knowledge cannot be obtained in a rea- 
sonable time after entrance on the job. 

4- Too much of any desirable personal 


* Department of Defense, The Armed Forces Officer 
(Government Printing Office, 1950), pp. 80-81. 
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characteristic may be as harmful as too little. 

Too often only minimum rather than mini- 
mum and maximum standards are used in 
selection. There are many obvious examples 
of this type of personal characteristic, among 
them ambition, breadth of interests, and in- 
terest in interpersonal relations. Too much 
ambition can lead to neglect of work, disloy- 
alty to organizational aims, ignoring of sub- 
ordinates, “passing the buck,” and the promo- 
tion of cliques; interests that are too broad 
can lead to neglect of essential details and 
follow-up; too much interest in interpersonal 
relations can lead to neglect of other, vital 
administrative duties. 

5. The primary justification for empha- 
sizing technical competence or program ex- 
pertness in higher-level management is that it 
helps gain the confidence of those under or 
over the manager or the support of outside 
groups. 

Subordinates in a professional field may be 
more comfortable when judged by those with 
a similar background and value system; su- 
periors without a professional background 
may feel more confident if the head of a pro- 
fessional function under them has achieved 
professional status and can, presumably, pro- 
tect the superior against the technical mistakes 
of subordinates. Outside groups in the pro- 
gram field also may feel their viewpoint will 
be better understood. But the administrator 
also must have administrative abilities and 
loyalty to the organization's objectives. 

6. Those in higher-level positions of staff 
and line units generally need the same basic 
qualifications, but often they possess different 
qualifications—part of the cause of conflict 
between the two groups. 

The latter half of the hypothesis is illus- 
trated by a study the author did among 40 
federal personnel people, mainly in grade 
GS-12, indicating distinct personality differ- 
ences between line and staff: 61 per cent of 
the group who indicated a preference for line 
administration were well adjusted as judged 
by a personality inventory; only 2g per cent 
of those who preferred staff work were well 
adjusted. (This difference is statistically sig- 
nificant.) The two types of work may simply 
attract different kinds of people or, perhaps, 
long exposure to one or the other job results 


in an individual's developing certain of his 
characteristics and repressing others, but this 
does not mean that different qualifications are 
needed. 

In another study, there was no difference 
found in verbal intelligence between the line 
and staff group—the average score of 20 per- 
sons in top management on a verbal ability 
test was 86, the average for 63 staff employees 
was 85. A recent American Assembly showed 
concern about this question in discussing mili- 
tary officers’ asking: “Are staff officers so Ham- 
let-like, ‘sicklied o’er with the pale cast of 
thought,’ that such service results in a trained 
incapacity for field command, or does senior 
command require precisely the kind of skep- 
ticism and sensitivity to the complexities of 
problems which successful staff officers ex- 
hibit?”'* And do not staff officers need the 
decisiveness and leadership abilities, although 
expressed differently, of the line executive? 

7. Emotional maturity and real (as dis- 
tinguished from seeming) self-assurance are 
the most fundamental of all personal charac- 
teristics because their possession seems signifi- 
cantly related to behavior of fundamental im- 
portance: 


a. willingness to accept changes suggested by 
others in an inferior position. 

b. willingness to develop and encourage subor- 
dinates.14 

c. willingness to delegate. 

d. ability to keep one’s head in an emergency. 

e. ethical and unselfish conduct. 

f. ability to resist pressures. 

g- willingness to hire subordinates who are more 
able than the selector.15 

h. ability to weigh arguments objectively. 

i. effectiveness in negotiations. 

j- willingness to take disagreeable action. 


8. One of the most valuable attributes of 
an administrator is being publicly known for 


“William T. R. Fox, “Military Representation 
Abroad,” in The Representation of the United States 
Abrocd (The American Assembly, Columbia Univer- 
sity, June 1956), p. 152. 

“See George C. Houston, “Toward Better Self-Un- 
derstanding” (34 Personnel Journal 291, 1956). 

* It is interesting to observe that some administrators 
without self-assurance meet their needs for able sub- 
ordinates by hiring women, members of other minority 
groups, and those with low aspiration. 
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important accomplishments; such a record 
has highly important effects such as promoting 
the administrator's self-assurance, increasing 
the prestige of his organization and thereby 
the morale of its employees, and providing an 
additional inducement for attracting able sub- 
ordinates. 

g. Subjective selection methods (e.g. oral 
interviews) are neither valid nor nonvalid per 
se, i.e., they may or may not accurately predict 
administrative ability. Their validity varies 
with the appraiser. 

Data available indicate that some raters 
achieve significant validity in selecting man- 
agement trainees based on an essay test while 
others achieve no validity at all. Data showing 
sharply differing results for different raters 
using psychiatric interviews to select British 
army officers and oral interviews to choose 
British civil service administrators are also 
available. 

10. Analysis of the previous behavior of 
an applicant for an administrative position 
should differentiate between behavior which 
reflects the demands of the previous position 
and behavior stemming from the personality 
structure of the applicant. For example, the 
applicant may have temporized in his previous 
position because the situation made this be- 
havior appropriate, but he may be quite de- 
cisive when the situation warrants. 

The best basis for arriving at this distinction 
is to study his behavior in a variety of situa- 
tions in order to determine which actions form 
a consistent pattern. 

11. Greater than average verbal ability 
(relative to members of his own occupation) is 
a more useful criterion for selecting adminis- 
trators from nonverbal occupations such as 
engineering and accounting than from verbal 
occupations such as the social sciences because 
the verbal occupations require as much verbal 


ability in the nonadministrative as in the ad- 
ministrative phases of work. 


Research is needed to test these and other 
hypotheses if progress is to be made. It is 
doubtful, considering the amount of writing 
on this subject, that further discussion with- 
out additional research work will be very 
profitable. This research work has been de- 
layed for a number of reasons. Administrators 
frequently do not want to have their jobs and 
qualifications studied. The complexity of the 
field discourages all but the most foolhardy. 
The existing strong conflicts in opinion en- 
courage a feeling that any research finding is 
bound to be rejected by those who have com- 
mitted themselves to a point of view not sup- 
ported by the research results. 

Also, techniques for evaluating some of 
these hypotheses are not developed. Still, the 
history of science supports the opinion that 
the development of techniques is both inde- 
pendent of and the result of the need for solv- 
ing problems. One can either support the 
opinion that research should be done now 
even with inadequate techniques or argue 
that research should be delayed until the 
techniques are fully adequate. 

Nevertheless, it is probable that the area of 
administrative selection offers as fruitful a 
field for exploration as exists in management 
research today. As the authors of the Report 
on Personnel and Civil Service of the Second 
Hoover Commission noted: “Increasing the 
supply of managerial talent . . . is the heart 
of the Federal personnel problem today, and 
this is the area where the greatest benefits are 
to be gained.’"!® 


*Commission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government (U. S. Government Printing 
Office, February, 1955), p. xxi. 





Comparing Administrative Systems: 


Two Views 


> Those seeking a fundamental understanding 
of public administration have recognized more 
and more that by comparing administrative sys- 
tems of many countries, what is essential about 
government and bureaucracy can be more easily 
distinguished from what is incidental. This way 
of looking at public administration particularly 
points up the relationship of the administrator 
to the public and his role in the whole govern- 
mental process. Also, the results of different 


types of organization and operation can be ex- 
amined. While the how of comparative research 
is still the main concern of scholars in this field, 
even these early efforts to wrestle the gigantic 
mass of material into related groupings can be 
a guide to the administrator seeking a deeper 
grasp of his job. Strange as other societies may 
seem, the contrasts as well as the similarities to 
our own systems and behavior help to polish the 
mirror for self-study. 


A Survey and Evaluation of Comparative Research 


By F. J. TICKNER 
United Nations 


| gene -mrme gare study programs, international 
technical aid, and a ggowing interest in in- 
ternational politics and political organization 
have intensified contemporary interest in com- 
parative administration. 

There are a number of recognizable groups 
of people specially concerned with the subject. 
Although published material is still relatively 
scarce if we take a narrow definition of what is 
meant by comparative administration, there is 
a great deal of closely related reading material 
already available for those who intend to enter 
this field of study. This article draws attention 
to some of those studies, selected by way of 
example. The selection is by no means ex- 
haustive; some have had to be omitted which 
are no less useful than those which have been 
chosen. 

The student may wish to draw comparisons 
in order to propose modifications or improve- 
ments in the administration of his own coun- 
try; he may wish to enlarge his general think- 
ing or academic experience. There are also 
practising administrators who wish to make 
comparisons to broaden their general approach 
to professional problems. Besides adminis- 
trators with this broad interest, there are spe- 


cialists who wish to see how their particular 
function of government operates in the ad- 
ministration of other countries. Finally there 
is a growing body of experts appointed to 
technical aid programs who need comparative 
information as a basis for the specialist advice 
which they will give during their assignments 
abroad. 

Members of all of these groups are well in- 
formed as a rule and approach the subject 
with some familiarity with public administra- 
tion gained through study or experience or 
both. Most of them are primarily concerned 
with the administration of their own country, 
with which they wish to draw comparisons; 
but some, particularly the technical assistance 
experts, have a more international viewpoint. 


Early Attempts at Comparison 


None of them can study comparative admin- 
istration effectively without some preliminary 
study of comparative government. Every ad- 
ministrative system is profoundly influenced 
by the political system in which it operates. 
Administration gives effect to the policies and 
procedures of government; government is in 
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turn conditioned by the political and consti- 
tutional structure of society, so that to study 
any administrative system it is necessary first 
to understand its political and social back- 
ground. 

The comparative study of government has 
been a subject of particular interest in both 
North America and Europe over the past few 
years, and much of what has recently been 
written about it applies in great measure also 
to the comparative study of administration. 

In 1952, the American Political Science As- 
sociation organized an Inter-University Re- 
search Seminar on Comparative Politics un- 
der the chairmanship of Roy C. Macridis. It 
issued a report which was summarized in the 
American Political Science Review of Decem- 
ber 1952 and was reviewed in the same jour- 
nal in the following September.! 

In 1952, the Association set up a committee 
on comparative administration under the 
chairmanship of Walter R. Sharp. At the 
same time the Public Administration Clearing 
House sponsored a conference on Compara- 
tive Administration at Princeton from which 
came a report edited by Wallace S. Sayre and 
Herbert Kaufman. With the help of Sharp's 
committee, this report was elaborated into a 
Research Design for a Pilot Study in Com- 
parative Administration, issued by the Asso- 
ciation. In April 1954, the International Po- 
litical Science Association held a Round Table 
in Florence on teaching and research in com- 
parative government. The rapporteur-general 
was Gunnar Heckscher of Stockholm Univer- 
sity. As the outcome, Macridis has published 
a Study of Comparative Government and 
Heckscher a Study of Comparative Govern- 
ment and Politics. The student of comparative 
government or comparative administration 
would do well to begin by reading both. 

Macridis is very critical of the conventional 
approach to comparative administration. He 
finds fault with many studies because they are 
descriptive rather than comparative. It is not 
enough, he argues, for the author to describe 
successively the administrative systems of a 
number of countries and to leave the student 
to make comparisons between them. It would 


*Key books and articles are listed in a bibliography 
at the end. 


be more effective if he selected a number of 
problems or institutions and examined how 
each is dealt with in different administrations. 
From a comparative viewpoint the student 
will gain more from an assessment of how 
successfully a particular basic problem of ad- 
ministration has been solved in a number of 
different countries than from descriptive ma- 
terial which makes no direct comparisons. 
Macridis suggests that another shortcoming of 
many comparative studies is that they concen- 
trate too much on western systems of govern- 
ment and are subjective in their emphasis on 
democratic forms. The modern student must 
accept the fact that there are nowadays public 
services which have been effectively developed 
in a different political and social framework 
from that of the Western countries and that 
they are no less interesting or significant for 
this reason. Macridis also urges the need for a 
“general theory of politics as well as a general 
theory of political change,” an approach which 
seems to be of especial interest to American 
scholars at the present time. 

In a particularly interesting and readable 
book Heckscher discusses the principle of com- 
parison between administrations and the pos- 
sibilities and values of the various methods of 
approach. He then goes on to examine the ap- 
plication of comparative methods in political 
science and makes a number of interesting and 
stimulating suggestions for subjects to be stud- 
ied. He would like to see a comparison, for 
example, of the influences of different parlia- 
mentary institutions on the administrations 
with which they are associated, and he lays 
great emphasis on the need to study the va- 
riety of ways in which different countries sur- 
mount their administrative problems. He thus 
accepts a broad basis of comparison but unlike 
Macridis he still regards the country-by-coun- 
try approach as important, and he also advo- 
cates comparisons on a regional basis. As he 
reminds us, any comparison must begin with 
a full understanding of the structure of the 
governments to be compared. 


Description as Part of Comparison 
The descriptive approach still has its place 
in the reading of any student of comparative 
government or comparative administration. 
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The classical initiator of this kind of analysis 
is Aristotle, whose Constitution of Athens— 
understood to be one of a series of such stud- 
ies—is well worth reading even after twenty- 
four centuries. It is a comparison of the eleven 
constitutions successively adopted in Athens. 
Comparison here is domestic, between one 
Athenian form of government and another, 
and in the main the study is a political one. 
However, the student of administration will 
find a description of the administrative system 
under the eleventh constitution of consider- 
able interest because of its wide differences 
from the administrations of our day. 

Any survey of a country’s political institu- 
tions or administration must be to some 
extent comparative, however domestic its ap- 
proach. The writer may criticize by compar- 
ison with standards which he himself may 
define or he may draw comparison with other 
countries to illustrate a particular point. The 
student of comparative government or com- 
parative administration should therefore not 
ignore the classical studies of the subject, 
written primarily in terms of a single country. 
Many of these are no doubt already familiar 
to our readers. 

There is, however, one type of study in 
this category to which we should draw spe- 
cial attention: the descriptive survey written 
from a foreign rather than from a domestic 
viewpoint. This has considerable value for 
comparative study, since even when he is 
writing about another country, the author 
cannot fully escape from his domestic en- 
vironment. In the nineteenth century we have 
two outstanding examples in Lord Bryce’s 
American Commonwealth and Alexis de 
Tocqueville’s De la Démocratie en Amérique. 
The latter has been translated into English and 
although it describes the United States of a 
hundred years ago, it contains a great deal of 
interest to modern readers. Incidentally de 
Tocqueville has much to say about administra- 
tion. Lord Bryce describes a more recent stage 
in the development of the United States and 
it should perhaps be explained to American 
readers that he was several times a minister in 
the British government in the great days of the 
Liberal Party, and for six years was British 
Ambassador in Washington. The twentieth 
century has other studies of this character to 


offer, amongst them those on the United 
States by H. J. Laski, a writer whose work 
seems to be of special interest to American 
readers, and—perhaps the most outstanding— 
D. W. Brogan’s entertaining Politics in Amer- 
ica, without which no foreigner should try to 
understand the government of the United 
States. 

There are also studies which adopt a com- 
parative approach by offering successive de- 
scriptions of a variety of governments in the 
same volume, such as Fritz Morstein Marx’ 
volume on Foreign Governments. This is a 
country-by-country survey of “the dynamics of 
politics abroad.” It describes a number of gov- 
ernments from a contemporary viewpoint and 
includes very useful sketches of their recent 
history. However there is very little direct 
comparison between countries and its main 
value is as a work of reference. 

In comparative public administration, as 
distinguished from comparative government 
and politics, much less has been written of a 
descriptive character. There are of course a 
good many domestic studies of individual ad- 
ministrations and individual public services, 
but the number of outstanding works from a 
comparative standpoint is relatively small. 
Perhaps J. Donald Kingsley’s Representative 
Bureaucracy, an interesting American attempt 
to interpret the British Civil Service, is 
amongst the best. Walter R. Sharp’s French 
Civil Service, dating from 1931, is still of great 
value to the student, notwithstanding the fact 
that it was written two republics ago. There is 
nothing newer in English on the subject, but 
it may be read in conjunction with L’Organ- 
isation gouvernementale administrative et ju- 
diciaire de la France, an authoritative and 
more modern study, issued by the National 
School of Administration in 1952. An inter- 
esting group of essays, ecited by W. A. Robson 
under the title of The Civil Service in Britain 
and France, can be recommended to Amer- 
ican readers, although it is descriptive and 
critical rather than comparative and has rel- 
atively little about France. A good recent ex- 
ample of a descriptive survey with compara- 
tive overtones is Howard A. Scarrow’s study 
of The Higher Public Service of the Common- 
wealth of Australia. This examines the effect 
of political and administrative developments 
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since the establishment of federal government 
and the transfer of the capital from Melbourne 
to Canberra, but it deals with the higher levels 
of the service only and so is rather narrow in 
its approach. 

A number of recent descriptive studies are 
of special interest to the student of compar- 
ative administration because they deal with 
countries about which little has so far been 
written. Perhaps pride of place should be 
given to The Organization of the Govern- 
ment of India, recently prepared by the In- 
dian Institute of Public Administration; this 
gives a comprehensive and valuable summary 
of recent constitutional development and of 
the growth of departments and ministries, 
with a description of the organization and 
function of each department of state. In his 
study of Bureaucracy and Society in Modern 
Egypt Morroe Berger has made an analysis of 
a survey, in which 249 civil servants partici- 
pated, of the type of entrant to the Egyptian 
service, his background, education, attitudes, 
social position and so on. This is an evalua- 
tion of the replies to a detailed questionnaire 
and is therefore inclined to be statistical in its 
approach. 

Another interesting example of the statisti- 
cal approach is an analysis by Robert V. Prest- 
hus of the work of The Turkish Conseil d’ Etat. 
This examines a sample of over 2,000 cases 
dealt with by this administrative tribunal dur- 
ing the years 1947-1954 and gives a good in- 
sight into the work of this judicial organ of 
Turkish administration. 

A descriptive study which loses a great deal 
through its narrow perspective is The Bureauc- 
racy in the Philippines by Onofre D. Corpuz. 
It is described as “a study of the past roots 
and present foundations of bureaucracy in the 
Philippines.” It compares the successive co- 
lonial governments of Spain and the United 
States in the Philippines, always to the ad- 
vantage of the latter, without any attempt to 
assess the Spanish administration in relation 
to others of its day. The attempts of the 
United States to “Filipinize” the administra- 
tion are presented as something unique in 
colonial history. There is no reference to the 
very much larger task of the same character 
successfully undertaken from an earlier period 
by the British in India and more recent ef- 


forts of the same kind, particularly in Africa. 

In local government there are two recent 
descriptive comparative studies which call for 
special notice. W. A. Robson's Great Cities of 
the World has a description of the government 
of twenty major cities, each presented by a 
competent authority. The editor has con- 
tributed a comparative introduction of munic- 
ipal problems of today as well as the chapter 
on London. A concise but very detailed 
comparison of Rural Local Government in 
Sweden, Italy and India has recently been 
published under the sponsorship of UNESCO 
by Harold Zink, Arne Wahlstrand, Feliciano 
Benvenuti, and R. Bhaskaran. 


Comparative Studies and Methods 

Turning from the descriptive method to 
the more explicitly comparative approach, and 
taking first the material available on com- 
parative government, perhaps the best exam- 
ple of the institutional approach is K. C. 
Wheare’s Federal Government. This particu- 
larly lucid study attempts to identify and make 
explicit the essentially federal characteristics 
of Australia, Canada, Switzerland, and the 
United States. It includes comparison with 
other countries in so far as their government 
adopts a partly federal form. Two other out- 
standing examples of comparative study are 
Alexander Brady’s Democracy in the Domin- 
ions, a comprehensive exposition of the de- 
velopment of democratic government in the 
older Commonwealth countries, written from 
a Canadian viewpoint, and Carl J. Friedrich’s 
Constitutional Government and Democracy, a 
detailed analysis of the theory and practice of 
government in Europe and America. 

In the realm of public administration, few 
such comparative studies have been under- 
taken. Recently Indiana University issued a 
series of essays under the title Toward the 
Comparative Study of Public Administration. 
The first in the series, and the one which gives 
its name to the collection, is a general and 
somewhat theoretical review by William J. 
Siffin of the problems which face the student 
of comparative administration. A number of 
case studies of a descriptive character are in- 
cluded, each written by an authority with 
first-hand knowledge of the country concerned. 
Lynton K. Caldwell describes the administra- 
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tion of Turkey; Walter R. Sharp that of 
Egypt; Albert Lepawsky, Bolivia; Ferrel Heady, 
the Philippines; and James N. Mosel, Thai- 
land; there is also an interesting analysis of 
the characteristics of the administrative system 
of France by Alfred Diamant. Fred W. Riggs 
has contributed “Agraria and Industria,” a 
comparison between two societies theoretically 
established by the author, one at the extreme 
of industrial development (with an adminis- 
tration remarkably like that of the United 
States), the other agricultural and in an ex- 
treme state of underdevelopment. The idea 
is stimulating, but since the author’s approach 
always leaves him in a position to compare op- 
posites, each of the two imaginary countries 
appears to have an organic symmetry which 
would certainly be lacking in reality. 

A good example of comparison of institu- 
tions is an interesting short monograph by 
André Bertrand, Les Techniques du Travail 
Gouvernmental dans l’Etat Moderne. It is a 
particularly good description of the operation 
of the cabinet and of the machinery for the 
preparation of legislation in France, Great 
Britain,? and the United States and the author 
has had access to well-informed sources of 
unpublished material. An English translation 
may become available during 1959. A more 
general study of bureaucracy entitled The Ad- 
ministrative State has recently been under- 
taken by Fritz Morstein Marx. The writer 
offers a wealth of illustration from Canada, 
France, Germany, Great Britain, Switzerland, 
and the United States to give a sympathetic 
description of the development of the civil 
servant and his tasks and position in the mod- 
ern world. It is an attempt to do for the civil 
service what William Whyte did for the busi- 
ness corporation in The Organization Man 
but in a more serious and less provocative 
vein. A description of the organization of a 
civil service with heavier domestic emphasis— 
although it draws frequent comparisons from 
elsewhere—is Roger Grégoire’s book on the 
French civil service, La Fonction Publique. It 


* This French writer correctly uses the term Grande 
Bretagne. It is unfortunate that so many American 
writers wrongly use England in this context in view of 
the important contribution which Scotland has made 
to the development of public administration. 


is so informative and well written that it well 
repays reading although unfortunately no 
English translation is yet available. The au- 
thor was at one time Director of the French 
Civil Service. 

Exploration of comparative administration 
in the professional journals is an onerous task, 
but the diligent student would be amply re- 
warded. There are such valuable studies as 
Hardy Wickwar’s “Pattern and Problems of 
Local Administration in the Middle East” in 
the Middle East Journal, Summer, 1958, or 
H. L. Keenleyside’s study of the unusual “Ad- 
ministrative Problems of the United Nations 
Technical Assistance Administration” in the 
Autumn, 1955, issue of Public Administration 
(London). There is also enough material to re 
ward search amongst official reports, such as 
the United Nations report on the Administra- 
tion of Public Enterprises in Asia and the Far 
East, issued in 1954, or the Royal Institute 
of Public Administration’s Report of a Con- 
ference on the Development of Local Govern- 
ment in the Colonies. A very useful Selected 
and Annotated Bibliography on Comparative 
Public Administration has been issued by the 
University of Michigan. 

For the specialist who wishes to concentrate 
on studying the operation of his own function 
in a different context, very little has so far 
been written. There is C. J]. Hayes’ authorita- 
tive Report on the Public Service Commis- 
sions of the Commonwealth, but the most val- 
uable specialized administrative studies so far 
are those which have been published by the 
International Program in Taxation at Har- 
vard Law School, in consultation with the 
United Nations Secretariat, in the World Tax 
Series; volumes covering Australia, Brazil, 
Mexico, and the United Kingdom already 
have been issued and those dealing with Co- 
lombia, Germany, India, Sweden, and Turkey 
are in preparation. 


Problems to Explore; 
Problems of Exploration 
This review of available material suggests 
that there is a need for more. Some suggestions 
for further institutional and problem studies 
in comparative administration may not be out 
of place. Institutional comparison might be 
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on a broad scale such as the degree to which 
the French concept of administrative law has 
been adopted by countries beyond the Rhine 
and the Pyrenees, or the degree to which Brit- 
ish institutions have been modified in the dif- 
ferent countries of the Commonwealth. The 
problem approach might be applied to com- 
parison of problems of deconcentration of 
government (a research project in this field 
has already been undertaken by the United 
Nations and the International Political Sci- 
ence Association) or to the problem of admin- 
istrative changes in the transition from colo- 
nial to independent government. 

Such comparative study must avoid the dan- 
ger of false equation. An agency or func- 
tion of government in one administration can 
all too easily be assumed to be similar to one 
which has a similar name in another. In spite 
of some superficial resemblance, the counties 
in Great Britain and the United States have 
important differences; in spite of the same 
name being used, the structure and role of the 
cabinet varies very considerably from country 
to country. An imaginative approach may also 
discover similarity of function, with highly 
promising scope for comparison, concealed by 
a different organizational structure; the over- 
all planning and coordination of policy seem 
in the United States administration to be a 
function of the political aides of the senior 
executive; in Great Britain they are largely 
dealt with by members of the administrative 
class of the civil service, particularly by the 
Permanent Secretaries; the French adminis- 
tration has invented a unique device for the 
purpose, the Cabinet du Ministre, the min- 
ister’s cabinet, which is composed partly of 
political aides and partly of civil servants. 

There is also a need for comparative study 
of functions which at first sight appear to be 
peculiar to one country. It would be interest- 
ing to discover, for instance, how the func- 
tions of the Conseil d’Etat in France, or of 
Parliamentary Counsel in Great Britain, or 
of the Rijkswaterstaat in the Netherlands are 
carried out in administrative systems which 
do not recognize them as such. 

Finally we must avoid misconceptions about 
administrative characteristics which are quite 
alien to our own experience. The foreigner is 


frequently at a loss to understand, for exam- 
ple, the full implications of the relationship 
between state and federal government in the 
United States; the nature and functions of 
the executive boards in the Swedish public 
service; the role of the Federal Executive 
Council in Yugoslavia; the recruitment and 
composition of the administrative class in 
Great Britain; or the functions of the Cour 
des Comptes in France. This suggests that a 
full understanding of the working of govern- 
mental operations is necessary before com- 
parison can seriously be attempted. 
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Behavior and Bureaucracy in Many Cultures 
By ROBERT V. PRESTHUS 


Cornell University 


| Pipes administration is thriving. The 
search for generality in Western adminis- 
trative systems and, more important at this 
historical stage, in non-Western societies has 
sharply expanded since World War II. In 
addition to the action programs and confer- 
ences of national and international agencies 
and the big foundations, the number of uni- 
versity programs and individual scholars de- 
voted to comparative social analysis has 
steadily increased. 

Much administrative study has been in the 
Middle East, where the challenge to U. S. in- 
terests and the explosion of nationalism have 
pushed American scholars into long-ignored 
areas. Because I know something of this area 
and because some of the new research has oc- 
curred there, I shall evaluate the existing state 
of comparative administration mainly in this 
context. Several books comparing Western ad- 
ministrative systems have appeared recently, 


but this is well-ploughed ground and little 
new has been added. 

My main theme is this: comparative ad- 
ministration needs an explicit synthesis be- 
tween conceptual theory and empirical field 
research. 

One prefatory remark concerning the re- 
search sparked by the technical assistance pro- 
gram of the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration and the United Nations. In the 
main, these programs have provided excep- 
tional research opportunities, and their action 
orientation has given research a problem-cen- 
tered character which has helped guide the 
alien researcher who is often deposited in the 
host country with relatively short notice and 
a magnificent ignorance of its culture. How- 
ever, I must observe that the research done un- 
der technical aid programs has not been as 
helpful as expected. Understandably, the aid 
agencies and the host country are looking for 
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practical results from the allocation of limited 
research resources—and within the common 
one-or-two-year tour of duty. The research 
man, on the other hand, wants time to get be- 
low the assumed surface manifestations of ad- 
ministration. Since a discipline of comparative 
administration clearly requires the broadest 
understanding of the cultural factors in ad- 
ministration, the technical aid-sponsored re- 
search has been less productive in developing 
the discipline than one might hope. Not only 
is its “action” research often disparate and 
random, but there have been few efforts to 
develop a theory and a method that might 
make such studies part of an accretive, repli- 
cable body of knowledge. 


The Need for Theory 


Comparative administration, it seems, dram- 
atizes the need for a working theory because 
one finds so much data and such a prolifera- 
tion of cultural forms that the researcher 
might easily spend a lifetime on any given 
country yet not develop any firm generaliza- 
tions about its administrative system—simply 
because he had failed to put his findings to 
the test of significance in the context of some 
organizing theory. “Theory” here means a 
statement of assumed causal relations between 
two or more variables. Imputing causality is 
a vital element as is the building of inter- 
relationships among different sets of such as- 
sumed uniformities. Without both elements 
the collection of evidence can go on ad infini- 
tum without advancing us along the road to 
social “laws.” 

Such theory need not be of cosmic dimen- 
sion. Social science has turned away from the 
vast theoretical systems of Pareto and Marx 
because conceptualization at such levels has 
not provided basis for empirical research. 
Most social scientists are now content to bite 
off smaller chunks of reality and to research 
these intensively, using as their guide “middle 
range” theory which attempts to abstract from 
the whole social context some limited but, 
hopefully, meaningful segment for analysis. 
Mi idle-range theory attempts to explain a re- 
stricted set of relationships, as opposed to 
theory such as Parsons’ which attempts to com- 


* Robert Merton, Social Theory and Social Structure 
(The Free Press, 1957), pp. 95-99. 


prehend and to explain an entire social system. 
It abstracts a significant part of the larger com- 
plex,.such as the relationship discussed below 
between social values and organizational be- 
havior. This process of abstraction is arbitrary 
and artificial, but its segments are manageable 
and enable us to be more precise and cumu- 
lative, 

The need for middle-range theory and sys- 
tematic public research—in which premises, 
theories, working hypotheses, definitions, and 
findings are explicitly stated so that the re- 
search can be judged and built upon by others 
—is greater in comparative administration 
than elsewhere because consensus about the 
impact of cultural forms and values upon ad- 
ministrative systems is otherwise almost unob- 
tainable. In the absence of “public” research, 
observers fail at the outset to meet minds and 
so to contribute to each other’s understand- 
ing.? 

Overcoming the private tradition of com- 
parative analysis would seem to require the 
use of middle-range theory so that bases for 
comparability might be precisely stated in a 
limited context and kept in view throughout. 
Probably for some time such theory would 
have to be applied only to small blocs of 
countries whose social contexts seemed rela- 
tively similar. This might be done with several 
Middle East states which seem comparable in 
point of subsistence economies, underemploy- 
ment, low per capita income, low literacy 
rates, dependence upon government for social 
services and economic development, Muslim 
religion, stratified class systems, essentially re- 
ligious as opposed to secular ideologies, and 
rationalistic mental sets, and so on. 


Some Relationships for Study 
One problem is isolating the specific vari- 


* For example, at a recent Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions seminar on human factors affecting economic de- 
velopment in the Middle East, social scientists, oil 
company executives with long experience in the area, 
and UN economists often were unable to agree on such 
elementary questions as the existence or the social 
effect of religious values, fatalism, and concepts of time 
and the universe. Even the importance of fatalism, which 
one might have thought a most striking Muslim char- 
acteristic, was doubted. What was occurring was the 
clash of essentially private views about these societies, 
undisciplined by any theoretical framework or system 
for weighting such variables. 
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ables that are critical for bureaucratic devel- 
opment. It is easy to suggest what such vari- 
ables might be; the challenge is to evolve theo- 
retical conceptions and research designs that 
will bring out the consistent relationships be- 
tween them and a given bureaucratic system. 
Certainly we would agree that the class system 
and power structure are related to bureaucratic 
norms and behavior and that quantitative in- 
dexes can be designed to analyze them, re- 
placing speculation by data. Family structure 
and personality (including such elements as 
child-raising patterns and attitudes toward au- 
thority) also are amenable to research instru- 
ments. Several ordering constructs are now 
accepted by psychiatrists, including self, ego- 
ideal, superego, and the concepts of socializa- 
tion, identification, social role, and values. All 
are available as instruments of analysis in com- 
parative organizational behavior.® 
Developmental psychologists agree that na- 
tional cultures tend to produce typical per- 
sonality structures. It seems equally clear that 
personality structures are not discarded like 
snakes’ skins when one enters the bureaucratic 
arena; rather the patterns of bureaucratic au- 
thority and deference reflect the values of 
institutions through which the bureaucrat has 
grown, primarily the family. For example, cul- 
tural parochialism has obscured the fact that 
the nepotism and subjectivity seen in bureau- 
cratic systems of many less-developed societies 
are a manifestation of their pattern of family 
relations in which personal loyalties outweigh 
the demands of technical supremacy. Without 
some theory which relates social values and 
organizational behavior, this phenomenon is 
explained only in irrelevant moral terms. In 
the West, a similar conflict—bureaucratic 
needs vs. family and political loyalty—exists, 
but the demands of objectivity usually persist; 
in the Middle East, the breakdown of the 
extended family which permits this solution 
has not yet occurred. 
If Weber was right, the relationship be- 
tween economic system and bureaucracy also 
is intimate. For example, he says, “the de- 
velopment of the money economy, insofar as 
a pecuniary compensation of the officials is 


* Alexander H. Leighton, John A. Clausen, and Rob- 
ert N. Wilson, eds., Explorations in Social Psychiatry 
(Basic Books, 1957), pp. 17-28. 


concerned, is a presupposition of bureauc- 
racy.”"* While payment in kind was charac- 
teristic of the early bureaucracies of Egypt, 
Rome, the Catholic Church, and China, still 
“a certain measure of a developed money econ- 
omy is the normal precondition for the un- 
changed and continued existence, if not for 
the establishment, of pure bureaucratic admin- 
istrations.”® Thus the economy may be useful 
as one criterion for analyzing bureaucracies 
and for explaining the differences among 
them. 

This approach suggests that comparative 
administration must draw upon several the- 
oretical levels and disciplines. The free-wheel- 
ing historical systems of Toynbee, Gibb, 
and Weber can be used to build middle-range 
theory based upon carefully-defined functions 
in a given society, followed by careful testing 
of such theory. The conclusions of traditional 
analyses become hypotheses; their rich, histori- 
cal findings provide the basis for precise, op- 
erational questions. For example: the general- 
ization that non-Western family structure with 
its demands for highly personalized decisions 
inhibits the development of objective, rational 
bureaucratic operations. Anthropological re- 
search has shown us that non-Western family 
values are indeed different, but the precise 
impact of such values upon administration 
remains to be demonstrated. Greater problems 
exist at the other end of the scale, in the sense 
that the raw data required for the building 
of middle-range theory often do not exist. Em- 
pirical, descriptive studies are needed in many 
areas, but I think the experience of American 
political science indicates that such studies 
can never by themselves get us very far along 
the road to firm generalizations about admin- 
istrative behavior. 


An Attempt at Broad Theory 


In this context, Weber seems to provide the 
most useful theory, His ideal typical model 
was specifically designed for comparative anal- 
ysis, and his main theme was that contempo- 
rary institutions remain opaque without the 
insights of history. That the validity of this 


*From Max Weber: Essays in Sociology, translated 
and edited by Gerth and Mills (Oxford University 
Press, 1946), p. 204. 

* Ibid. 
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general approach is becoming evident is clear 
from such recent writings as Toward the Com- 
parative Study of Public Administration 
which includes among several disparate coun- 
try studies a theory for the study of compara- 
tive administration. The Parsonian dimen- 
sions of this theory, its sweeping cross-cultural 
generalizations, leave an empirically-oriented 
person gasping. If a goal of theory-building is 
the use of the smallest number of variables 
competent to explain the phenomenon under 
analysis, Riggs has been profligate. And cer- 
tainly, like Parsons’ action system, this theory 
will not spark much empirical research until 
it is broken down into manageable parts. Still, 
I think it is a most important contribution to 
the study of comparative administration which 
badly needs emphasis upon theory at this 
stage. 

Comprehensive, eclectic, vastly abstract, this 
theory posits two broad models of analysis: 
industria and agraria. Riggs understands that 
ideal-typical models are conceptual and ana- 
lytical tools that cannot and need not exist in 
the real world. They can be evaluated in terms 
of relative utility but not in terms of their 
identity with any existing system. Here again 
the usefulness and the influence of Weber are 
clearly seen. We have here a continuum rang- 
ing from pure agrarian to pure industrial 
models. Such models enable us to analyze ex- 
isting systems in terms of their similarities and 
differences vis-a-vis the pure types. Several vari- 
ables are then analyzed in terms of their modal 
characteristics in each ideal type, followed by 
an attempt to isolate some of their conse- 
quences for public administration. Only a few 
of these variables can be mentioned here. 

Agraria’s economic base, for example, is 
characterized by a predominantly rural popu- 
lation living on a subsistence basis, Govern- 
ment officials are the most powerful class, and 
they extract from the villages “large amounts 
of consumer goods to maintain their high 
social status.” The limited social product go- 
ing to the lower classes of agraria is largely a 
residue of activities undertaken for the ruling 
elite. However, there are compensations since 


*Fred W. Riggs, “Agraria and Industria—Toward a 
Typology of Comparative Administration,” in W. J. 
Siffin, ed., Toward the Comparative Study of Public 
Administration, Indiana University, 1957, pp. 2-110. 


the village neither asks nor needs much from 
government: “government is an abstraction 
symbolized chiefly by the periodic appearance 
of a hated tax collector.” Difficulties of tax 
collection and low productivity mean, further- 
more, that the government's role cannot be 
very extensive. As a result, its powers to “con- 
trol the behavior of its subjects are drastically 
limited.” 

In the Middle Eastern model of agraria, at 
least, this last generalization seems inappli- 
cable. I cannot believe the ordinary citizen of 
Egypt, Turkey, or Syria, for example, believes 
that government’s power to control his behav- 
ior is “drastically limited.” The historic ab- 
sence of due process and the tradition of arbi- 
trary government have meant the capricious ap- 
propriation of private property, the denial of 
civil rights, the firing of professors, the banish- 
ing of journalists for criticizing government, 
forced labor in state-owned industries, and 
control of public information via radio." 

When the economic variable is applied to 
industria, two sub-types are posited, essentially 
public and private ownership. Here some cos- 
mic generalizations occur: “Private ownership 
increases the sphere of political freedom and 
makes possible greater citizen control over the 
government.” On the other hand, increased 
state ownership reduces private power, but 
individual liberty is lost. Such conclusions il- 
lustrate the problems of theory-building at 
this abstract level. Without extensive qualifica- 
tion, these generalizations are almost useless, 
particularly in view of the fact that most 
lesser-developed countries are moving directly 
from feudalism to state ownership. 

Some of the consequences of industria’s and 
agraria’s economic systems for public admin- 
istration are cited. Whereas recruitment in 
agraria is “particularized” (limited to elite 
groups), industria must recruit “universalisti- 
cally.” One of Riggs’ related conclusions is 
that “great mobility of persons in spacial, oc- 
cupational and hierarchical terms is _pro- 
moted” by industria. Industria and agraria 
also are differentiated economically in that the 
former can afford to pay its bureaucrats a 


*For evidence that civil servants have also been dis- 
advantaged, see Robert V. Presthus (with Sevda Erem), 
Statistical Method in Comparative Administration: The 
Turkish Conseil d’Etat (Cornell University Press, 1958). 
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living wage, establishing a financial depend- 
ence which “increases its control over their 
behavior,” while the relative poverty of agraria 
forces officials to turn to other sources of in- 
comes, with attending effects upon bureau- 
cratic values and performance. 

Here, an interesting paradox occurs: we are 
told that industria’s economic system pro- 
motes a conception of the bureaucrat as an 
instrument, a “neutral means” for the achieve- 
ment of goals set by his political masters. How- 
ever, in summing up administrative differ- 
ences in the two models, Riggs concludes that 
while agraria is concerned more with posts 
than with policies, industria is concerned more 
with policy than with posts. But if concerned 
with policy, surely the bureaucrat’s role is 
more than “neutral instrument.” In fact, 
policy roles vary greatly within industria, in 
relation to the political party systems, among 
other factors. In the United States, the failure 
of parties to reconcile the claims of divergent 
interests through firm policy commitments 
augments the bureaucrat’s policy role com- 
pared, for example, to Great Britain. 

Social structure is next used to differentiate 
the two models. Both industria and agraria 
have primary and secondary organizations, but 
one type dominates in each model. The pri- 
mary type tends to dominate in agricultural, 
rural, relatively immobile situations, and mem- 
bership is largely by birth, e.g., the excended 
family in agraria. Secondary organizations—less 
personal, less traditional, and less selective as- 
sociations such as fraternal orders, unions, 
schools and country clubs—characterize the in- 
dustrial, urban society. These two types of or- 
ganization are defined by different behaviors 
toward outsiders, different bases of inclusion, 
and different indications of status: in agraria, 
status follows birth whereas industria is 
“achievement oriented.” 

Here, Riggs’ instrument of analysis explains 
much about the differences in competence, re- 
cruitment, attitude, and functioning between 
Western and non-Western bureaucracies. The 
“achievement orientation” of industria means 
that its bureaucracy will be more rational, in 
line with the Weberian hypothesis. In agraria, 
on the contrary, secondary organizations such 
as government “tend to resemble large pri- 
mary organizations, somehow wrenched out of 


their natural rural setting.” As a result, the 
bureaucracy resembles a “greatly extended 
joint family or clan.” 

The citizen's relations with the government 
and his attitude toward it are similarly af- 
fected by differences in social organization. 
“Government and the subject view each other 
through the lens of primary organization in 
agraria, through secondary organization in in- 
dustria.” The supremacy of technique, of 
policy decisions that reflect several diverse 
interests, and of objective interpersonal and 
official-client relations are inapposite in 
agraria’s primary organization-dominated so- 
ciety; thus bureaucracy cannot develop in line 
with the Western model. 

Differing ideological frameworks and cogni- 
tive processes also characterize agraria and in- 
dustria. For example, the characteristic mode 
of thought in agraria is sacral, subjective, and 
even mystical, whereas in industria it is secular 
and objective. The lesser degree of control over 
his natural environment impels the agrarian 
to regard the universe with somewhat more 
awe than does the industrian. In addition, the 
universe is regarded as essentially unchanging 
or changeless. Time is an unscarce resource. 

The typical industrian, however, lives sur- 
rounded by examples of man’s control over his 
environment; most natural phenomena are ex- 
plained, and those that are not are repressed. 
In most cases, the present life dominates his 
thoughts and energy. Secularism and material- 
ism reign. In agraria, by contrast, truth itself 
is subjective and multiple, usually the result of 
revelation or deduction. Moreover, there is a 
unity of all knowledge, and this knowledge 
embraces all behavior. For most communities, 
“the foundations of knowledge are sacral,” 
based upon logical inference and speculation. 
In Ayer’s phrase, the epistemelogical differ- 
ences between the two models are those of the 
“pontiff” and the “journeyman.” 

Because the ruling elite in agraria is re- 
stricted to a self-conscious “community,” it 
shares a “common body of beliefs.” Those who 
run the bureaucracy will tend to have a 
similar educational background. Conflicts and 
rivalries will, therefore, reflect personal in- 
terests more than ideological ones. In in- 
dustria, however, the bureaucracy is divided 
into many occupational categories, each with 
its own vocabulary and vocational loyalties. As 
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is well known, technical specialists and gen- 
eralists have different bureaucratic values. 

The content and character of knowledge in 
agraria and industria will differ similarly. In 
the former, “correct conduct,” “ethics,” “hu- 
manism,” and “urbanity” will be sought, 
while in industria technical skill, facts, proof, 
and objectivity are the honorific symbols, Also, 
in agraria, “the words used, gestures made, 
postures assumed, clothes worn, and forms fol- 
lowed are freighted with heavy sacral con- 
tent.” In contrast, industria operates in ob- 
jectively rational terms. 

While in the main this distinction seems 
accurate, it is surely overdrawn. Recent re- 
search shows that decision-making in our own 
industria is less rational than we have as- 
sumed.§ In the economic arena, our major 
assumptions about demand, efficiency and 
productivity have been shown to be “freighted 
with heavy sacral content.”® Moreover, at the 
interpersonal level, bureaucratic operations in 
industria seem to be moving in a ritualistic 
direction as status symbols become more 
treasured in an effort to supplement the in- 
creasingly slight gradations in income and in- 
fluence. Such a milieu has its virtues, which I 
have tried to analyze elsewhere.!° However, 
the whole drift toward structured interper- 
sonal relations in big organizations, which has 
been called the move back from contract to 
status, seems to reflect essentially subjective 
motivations. 

In treating power and administration in his 
model societies, Riggs notes that in agraria, 
with authority sacral, the bureaucrat’s legiti- 
mation is “royal,” which disposes the official to 
expect deference from the public. In industria, 
however, authority comes from the people, its 
bureaucrats are public servants, and their be- 
havior toward their clients is deferential. 
Riggs eases this idealization somewhat by men- 
tioning strategies of confusion and technolog- 
ical suppression that industria’s bureaucracy 
uses to “suppress the critics effectively.” 


*Cf. R. M. Cyert, W. R. Dill and J. C. March, “The 
Role of Expectations in Business Decision Making, 3 
Administrative Science Quarterly 307 (December, 1958). 

* Thorstein Veblen, The Theory of the Leisure Class 
(Modern Library, 1934) and John Kenneth Galbraith, 
The Affluent Society (Houghton Mifflin, 1958). 

*“Toward a Theory of Organizational Behavior,” 3 
Administrative Science Quarterly 48 (June, 1958). 


Riggs next turns to the public administra- 
tion systems of each model, using economic 
and cybernetic terms and assumptions, Public 
administration becomes “an input-conversion- 
output system.” The relations between the 
theoretical models and the real world are ex- 
amined in part through an “equilibrium 
model” in which public administration is set 
at the center of a constellation of inter-related 
sub-systems; “ ‘feedbacks,’ ‘gyroscopes,’ and 
‘governors’ tend to restore the balance when- 
ever internal or external pressures threaten 
the system.” As to the relative equilibrium of 
the two models, Riggs concludes that agraria is 
“more surely” an equilibrium model than in- 
dustria. However, the rapid rate of change in 
some lesser-developed societies is cited to show 
that equilibrium mechanisms have definite 
limits in the real world. 

For several reasons this part of the analysis 
is unimpressive. Perhaps the problem lies in 
the attempt to use an equilibrium concept 
which remains undefined and is perhaps un- 
definable in a social context. While the intent 
is to bring the analysis closer to reality, neither 
the concepts nor the vocabulary of equilib- 
rium theory bridge the gap between the 
models and the real world. To say that “the 
sub-systems in each model are functionally 
inter-related” and “contain self regulating de- 
vices . . . which tend to restore the balance 
whenever internal or external pressures 
threaten the system” is just too neat. This de- 
gree of order and reciprocity may characterize 
the physical world but “equilibrium” remains 
at best a heuristic device in the social world. 

Finally, Riggs considers the “dynamics of 
transition” from agraria to industria, includ- 
ing the capacity of society to accommodate in- 
vention occurring either within the culture 
or being superimposed from without. A survey 
of the transitional societies of ‘““monsoon Asia,” 
including Pakistan, India, China and Korea, 
suggests that though these typically agrarian 
societies have changed substantially and at dif- 
ferent rates, a common pattern may still be 
seen in their responses. Subsistence farming 
has declined, and industries have flourished. 
Debt and tenancy have increased. Vast new 
service outputs have been demanded from 
public administration and disequilibria be- 
tween these demands and the resource inputs 
have been aggravated. Bureaucrats have been 
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sacrificed to inflation as governments have 
tried to extract the resources necessary to fill 
the gap. “In the process primary social or- 
ganizations have undergone considerable 
strain and the hopes of elite groups to incor- 
porate western industrial and organizational 
skill while resisting the social structure that 
produced them have been threatened.” 

This tension “corrodes legitimacy at its 
foundations,” resulting in explosive, cabalistic 
kinds of rule, yet some stability is achieved by 
the emergence of counter-elites, formed from 
the technically-skilled, newly-literate elements 
who have been brought into decision-making 
positions by demands for technical skill in 
both public and private spheres. Bureaucratic 
power grows and continues to offer the most 
secure and prestigeful careers. The survival of 
colonial rule aggravates the communication 
problems by the chasm between the top and 
the lower bureaucratic levels, each of which 
uses its own language and behavior forms. In 
sum, the transitional society remains in uneasy 
equilibrium between agraria and industria, 
seeking an adjustment between the conflicting 
demands of area and function, family and 
community, loyalty and competence. 

What kinds of judgments and criteria are 
relevant in evaluating Riggs’ theoretical 
scheme? Certainly, it is a titanic attempt to 
give order to the complex field of comparative 
administration, defined as it must be in terms 
of the major social values that press upon it. 
Perhaps the essential function of a theory is 
to give order to a mass of data by suggesting 
repeated relationships among them. A theory 
should provide us a way of looking at the real 
world and, superficially, the test of a theory is 
the degree to which its formulations seem con- 
sonant with our perceptions of reality. Cer- 
tainly Riggs’ theory meets this criterion, giving 
a rare scope and depth to “administration.” 

An equally important criterion is whether 
a theory is operational, i.e., does it provide 
hypotheses that can be tested and seem worth 
testing? As it now stands, I would predict that 
this theory will have limited impact upon em- 
pirical research because it is too sweeping and 
too abstract, However, it contains a vast fund 
of potential hypotheses. It is rich in historical 
insight and achieves a remarkable synthesis of 
social science concepts. In attempting to re- 
duce the grand scheme of agraria-industria to 


manageable size, it is very probable that the 
master design will be lost; this is to say that 
agraria and industria are not operational as 
empirical research categories. They must be 
sharply reduced in space and time before they 
can be put to the empirical test. Nevertheless, 
Riggs has given us the kind of concep- 
tualization, theory-building, and definition 
that must be had if comparative administra- 
tion is to become a discipline. He has given us 
terms and concepts that ease communication, 
a theory and definitions that order reality, 
enough hypotheses for several lifetimes of re- 
search, and a way of looking at comparative 
administration that makes sense because it 
self-consciously sets bureaucracy in its social 
context. 


Testing of a Middle-Range Theory 


A recent study based on a survey of 249 
middle grade civil servants, illustrates the 
synthesis of middle-range theory and field re- 
search—Morroe Berger’s Bureaucracy and So- 
ciety in Modern Egypt.™ 

Illustrating what I have called “public” re- 
search, the assumptions, methods, definitions, 
and shortcomings of the study are explicitly 
stated. There are serious technical weaknesses 
in the survey: (1) the sample is not representa- 
tive of the entire “higher civil service,” (2) 
there is not a random sample of the officials 
in the ministries that are included, and the 
“sensitive” ministries (Foreign Affairs, In- 
terior, and War) are excluded, yet statistics are 
used to analyze the data and to work out 
significances. Nevertheless, some of the find- 
ings are of great interest. 

One of the striking findings is the high edu- 
cational level of the Egyptian officials, 88 per 
cent of whom had B.A. and higher degrees. In 
Bendix’ study of U. S. officials (1940) only 
three-fourths had university degrees while Kel- 


“(Princeton University Press, 1957). The sample, 
from grades 2, 3, and 4 in the ministries of Agriculture, 
Education, Finance, and Municipal and Rural Affairs, 
was 16 per cent of the officials of the four ministries in 
these grades. The interviews were carried out by a 
staff of 27 experienced Egyptian interviewers, who 
spent between one and one-half and two and one-half 
hours with each official. The interviews were conducted 
in Arabic and the interviewers wrote the answers in 
Arabic. Six hundred officials were sent letters signed 
by their ministers requesting their cooperation in the 
study, and of these 274 agreed to be interviewed. 
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sall (1950) found only 63 per cent with this 
level in his study of British civil servants. 
(Bendix and Kelsall, however, included only 
administrative officials, Berger includes both 
administrative and technical workers, 85 per 
cent being in technical jobs.) It is surprising 
too to find that 84 per cent of these Egyptian 
university men took their degrees in Egyptian 
universities. One suspects that comparative 
data on other Middle Eastern bureaucracies 
would show the proportion of officials edu- 
cated abroad to be substantially higher. 

Some interesting differences in socio-eco- 
nomic origins are found. The Egyptian 
officials were recruited from the sons of civil 
servants to a much higher degree (38 per cent) 
than either American (3 per cent, Bendix) or 
British (10 per cent, Kelsall) civil servants. 
Somewhat surprisingly, we learn that the 
Egyptian higher service draws a significantly 
higher proportion of its members from lower 
social orders (25 per cent) than the U. S. serv- 
ice (10 per cent) or British (16 per cent). How- 
ever, we find also that the Egyptian service 
draws more heavily from the upper, landlord 
class. 

Berger is no barefoot empiricist. The study 
begins with a survey of the social setting of 
the civil service, in which Egypt's goals of 
modernization and industrialization are re- 
viewed and the main theme of the study is set 
down: an examination of “the degree to which 
the Egyptian higher civil service approaches 
Western norms of professionalization and 
bureaucratic behavior.” This theme is not a 
reflection of ethnocentricity but is dictated by 
Egypt's own intentions as “expressed in recent 
efforts to industrialize, in the long-term trend 
toward secularism in government, and in re- 
forms in the civil service itself.” 

The origins of Egyptian bureaucracy are 
traced. Here are centuries of foreign domina- 
tion and attending patterns of centralization, 
popular cynicism and resignation, with au- 
thority defined as a form of special privilege— 
all remaining virtually unchallenged until the 
French invasion in 1798 when Napoleon de- 
clared that “all Egyptians shall be called upon 
to manage all posts.” Following the brief 
reign, Muhammad Ali sought to galvanize 
Egypt into a modern, industrial state. The 
Turkish domination of major offices con- 
tinued, however, and Ali’s educated Egyptians 


failed to distinguish themselves, in part, in 
the words of a British observer, because of 
“the languor and apathy produced by twenty 
centuries of oppression”.!* This condition per- 
sisted until the British intervention of 1882, 
the result of Egyptian financial relations with 
European powers and a revolt against Turkey. 
Berger’s comments on England's decision to 
remain in Egypt are laced with irony. Appar- 
ently, like Byron’s julia who while vowing 
that she would never consent, consented, Eng- 
land, having assured the French that she 
would never act unilaterally and desired only 
an immediate withdrawal of troops, soon 
“found good reasons for staying” for another 
half-century, 

After providing a historical context, Berger 
turns to the heart of the study: the attitudes 
of higher civil servants on several critical 
variables affecting official behavior. Berger as- 
sumes that the degree to which such societies 
will achieve their aspirations is in good part a 
function of their ability to adopt the Western 
bureaucratic model. 

The following indexes of bureaucracy and 
professionalism are distilled from this model: 


Bureaucratic Scale: 


Rationality and universalism: emphasis upon effi- 
ciency, recruitment based upon competence rather 
than upon family, religion, and so on. 

Hierarchy: emphasis upon the prerogatives of 
position, upon authority and obedience. 

Discretion: emphasis upon personal judgment 
and initiative, acceptance of responsibility, and 
full use of discretionary power within the rules. 


Professionalism Index: 


Skill: emphasis upon technical competence as 
the chief characteristic of an organized group, and 
upon self-discipline and self-regulation within the 
group to maintain its standards of skill. 

Self-protection: emphasis upon the self-interest 
of the professional group through monopoly, ex- 
clusion, and secrecy. 

Service: emphasis upon service to clientele 
groups and public as the main feature of profes 
sional activity. 


These are the criteria used to determine 
how closely the Egyptian bureaucracy approxi- 
mates the ideal model. Several scales or in- 


“Nassau Senior, Conversations and Journals In 
Egypt and Malta (Sampson, Low, 1882), pp. 251-252, 
cited in Berger, note 15, p. 23. 
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dexes are designed to do this, based upon 
items in a questionnaire. In addition to the 
bureaucratic scale and the professionalism in- 
dex, there is a scale of exposure to Western in- 
fluences such as education, reading, and travel, 
and a job-satisfaction index. 

What are the findings, using these indexes? 
Exposure, age, grade, social mobility, and job 
satisfaction are closely related to bureaucratic 
orientations, but none has much effect upon 
professionalism. Function is vitally related to 
professionalism. The author concludes that 
the bureaucratic and professionalism models 
are not related. “Among those high on profes- 
sionalism, 38.5 per cent are high on the 
bureaucratic scale; among those low on pro- 
fessionalism, 38.6 per cent are high on bureau- 
cratic orientation.” 

Looked at from the point of socio-economic 
background, the data show that: 


1) the proportion of highly bureaucratic re- 
spondents is much greater among the older than 
among the younger; yet the proportion of high 
professionals is slightly greater among the younger; 

2) the proportion of the highly bureaucratic 
with low exposure is greater than the proportion 
with high exposure; same for highly professional; 

3) the proportion of highly bureaucratic who 
are rural-born is greater than that of the low 
bureaucratic, but the proportion of highly profes- 
sional who are rural-born is about the same as 
those born in urban areas; 

4) those educated in the West include a slightly- 
higher proportion of highly bureaucratic than 
those educated in Egypt, same for highly profes- 
sional; 

5) the proportion of highly bureaucratic is 
greater among those in high grades (number 2) as 
against those in grades g or 4, the lowest grades in 
the sample; the proportion of highly professional 
in the highest grades is only slightly greater than 
that in the two lower grades; 

6) the proportion of highly bureaucratic is 
greater among those who have not graduated from 
college, the proportion of highly professional is 
greatest among those who have graduated; 

7) the proportion of highly bureaucratic is some- 
what greater among administrative than among 
technical workers, but the proportion of highly 
professional is much greater among technical 
workers; 

8) the proportion of highly bureaucratic is con- 
siderably higher among the upwardly-mobile, but 
the proportion of high professionals is slightly 
greater among the stable; 


g) the proportion of highly bureaucratic among 
the more satisfied is somewhat greater than among 
the less satisfied, with the same result for the 
highly professional. 


In sum, “the things that distinguish high 
bureaucratic orientation are in most cases dif- 
ferent from those that distinguish high profes- 
sionalism.” Age and exposure taken together 
and job factors such as function are the main 
factors in determining the differences, 

The data also suggest that “new” occupa- 
tions such as engineering and business now 
challenge government service in prestige.'* 
The relative status of the civil service is gen- 
erally higher in Egypt than in the West, yet 
officials are ambivalent. While 82 per cent of 
them answered “Yes” to the question, “Does 
the man in the street respect the civil serv- 
ant?”, their doubts are reflected in replies to 
questions such as: “What do you think of the 
civil service as a career for an intelligent 
young man?” Only g per cent were favorable. 

We have a related index with comparative 
data from Turkey. When Berger asked admin- 
istrators to rank occupations according to four 
criteria—“chance to serve the state,” “good 
salary and working conditions,” “skill,” and 
“chance to serve the public”’—the following 
scale resulted: 


doctor 

bank director 

lawyer 

factory owner 
landowner 

government bureau chief 
government clerk 

small merchant 

factory worker 

peasant 


Matthews asked Turkish administrators the 
same question with the following results:"* 


provincial governor (Vali) 
national legislator 


“Berger suggests the following reasons for the de- 
clining attractiveness of the civil service in Egypt: loss 
of the prestige that once came from sharing the pres- 
tige of those representing the powerful Western leader, 
England; decline of the monopoly of higher education 
long enjoyed by the civil service; failure of government 
salaries to keep up with private incomes in the face of 
sharp inflation since 1939. 

“A. T. J. Matthews, Emergent Turkish Adminis- 
trators (The Institute of Administrative Sciences, Uni- 
versity of Ankara, 1955), p. 21. 
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engineer 

general 

doctor 

judge 

diplomat 

professor 

big businessman 

government department chief 
lawyer 


Yet in defining the most important basis of 
occupational prestige, both Egyptian and 
Turkish officials ranked “serving the state” 
and “holding a political office” first. 

Civil servants’ loyalties provide an interest- 
ing chapter. Essentially, the tension here is 
between the bureaucrat’s loyalty to the public, 
the state, and his profession and competing 
demands of self-protection, hierarchy, and 
clientele groups. Such questionnaire replies as 
these throw light on Egyptian civil servant 
attitudes: 


82 per cent said civil servants should have 
their own professional society; g1 per cent 
gave protection of their economic interests 
as the reason. 

52 per cent said a government economist 
should refuse to prepare a memorandum 
asked by his superior which did not conform 
with professional economists’ views, but half 
of these gave as the reason their unwilling- 
ness to publicly contradict their economist 
colleagues rather than their concern with 
truth. A greater percentage of younger offi- 
cials (57) than older (44) would refuse to 
write the memorandum, 

85 per cent said it was proper to let an ac- 
quaintance wait his turn for an interview 
(87 per cent of the more educated, 73 per 
cent of the less), but 85 per cent, also, said 
that the average civil servant would take 
his acquaintance out of turn. (Note the re- 
lationship to Riggs’ observations on the 
conflict of family-communal values and 
bureaucratic loyalty.) 

go per cent said a factory inspector would act 
properly to close a factory whose floor 
seemed about to give way, though he could 
not contact his superior for permission. 
When told that the floor in fact did not col- 
lapse, only 74 per cent thought he acted 
properly. 


The Theory and the Data 


Insofar as the entire study is concerned, 
several unexpected results appear. Berger 
assumed initially that the relationships be- 
tween both his bureaucratic scale and profes- 
sionalism index and selected variables would 
be uniform, i.e., civil servants with similar 
characteristics such as age, Western exposure, 
mobility, would fall together on each part of 
both the professionalism scale and the bureau- 
cratic scale and that their position on each of 
the parts of both scales would be about the 
same. However, the findings are inconsistent. 
For example, exposure to Western influences 
affects the position on the three parts of the 
professionalism index differently. Officials 
highly exposed to the West (not in length of 
time exposed but in number of ways) tended 
to emphasize the skill factor but not the self- 
interest factor. Insofar as the third com- 
ponent, public service, was concerned, results 
were inconclusive. Again, while it was as- 
sumed that those most exposed to the West 
would score highest on all elements of profes- 
sionalism, it was actually those “only mod- 
erately exposed” who so scored. 

Insofar as bureaucratic orientations go, simi- 
lar disparities occurred. High exposure to the 
West did correlate highly with rationality, one 
of the bureaucratic indexes, but was low vis-a- 
vis another index, hierarchy. Similarly with 
age and higher education—neither yields uni- 
formly high or low scores against the three 
elements in the bureaucratic scale. 

From this Berger concludes that his “study 
of bureaucracy in a non-Western setting 
points to the limitations of current bureau- 
cratic theory, developed mainly in the West.” 
Similarity in bureaucratic structure does not 
preclude wide differences in official behavior 
within this structure. 

In some ways this is the most significant part 
of the study since it raises serious questions 
about the validity for comparative purposes of 
a model that has proved most useful for teach- 
ing and research in the West. What are some 
possible explanations for this conclusion? 

First, there is a question as to whether the 
items in the bureaucratic scale are really a 
scale. It is important to note here that the 
bureaucratic scale can be validated, but we 
are given no indication that this was done. 
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The professional index, by definition, cannot 
be validated since it consists of items that are 
not intrinsically related to each other in the 
way that those in the bureaucratic scale are 
supposed to be. The item “discretion” raises 
special problems. Certainly there are different 
ways of defining it, including the common- 
sense view that discretion is contrary to typical 
bureaucratic norms since these norms are im- 
posed by external bodies such as legislatures 
and political executives or are the result of 
technical standards, and so on. This contrasts 
with the typical professional role, wherein 
behavioral norms are more often self-imposed 
or, at the very least, provision for tieir en- 
forcement is minimal. It is assumed that the 
professional will use his freedom responsibly. 
In terms of reference groups, we may say that 
discretion is affected by the fact that the pro- 
fessional looks to an outside group for guides 
to his conduct while the bureaucrat looks to 
the organization's rules and regulations which 
tend to circumscribe his behavior more closely. 
This suggests that the scale is not really com- 
posed of “related components of bureaucratic 
behavior.” If such considerations have va- 
lidity, Berger’s scale may account for the 
inconsistencies among his findings. 

Second, no correlation was found between 
bureaucratic orientations and professionalism 
which indicates that the two categories are not 
related, as initially assumed, Indeed, Lewis 
and Maude have argued that as bureaucratic 
forms and procedures have spread throughout 
British society, professionalism has declined.'® 
This suggests again that Berger’s inconsistent 
findings were a product of his instruments 
rather than a reflection of some intrinsic weak- 
ness of the Western bureaucratic model. 

Finally, in addition to the problem of in- 
adequate sampling raised earlier, questions 
may also be raised about the questionnaire it- 
self. Pervasive and subtle linguistic communi- 
cation barriers arise when Western concepts 
are translated into Arabic. For example, one 
of Berger’s questions asks, “What should the 
general public do to show a proper interest in 
the activities of the government?” But when 
this question is put to respondents in Arabic, 
it reads as follows: “What must (Yajeb) the 


*R. Lewis and A. Maude, Professional People in 
England (Harvard University Press, 1953), Chapter 15. 


mass (joumhour) do in order to show enough 
(Cafian) interest in the ways of the govern- 
ment?” “Should” becomes “must”; the “gen- 
eral public” becomes “mass”; and “proper” 
becomes “enough.” There is also no Arabic 
equivalent for “civil service” which in the 
translation becomes “serving the govern- 
ment.” Whether the Western meaning of such 
terms and concepts is conveyed to respondents 
from a different cultural complex remains 
moot. 

I cannot agree, then, that any of this proves 
that the Western model is not adaptable to 
comparative analysis in non-Western societies. 
In the obvious sense that all measurement re- 
quires a standard or model, its application 
seems both necessary and useful. Further, we 
can always learn much about the unknown by 
setting it against what we do know. Nor is it 
necessary to justify, as Berger does repeatedly, 
the use of the Western model because the 
Egyptians themselves have declared their in- 
tention to Westernize and industrialize. Even 
if the Egyptian system had never been sub- 
ject to Western influence, the application of 
some tested model would be necessary. Only 
when one assumes the superiority of this 
model for Egypt or expects that the country 
will follow it closely does the model become 
dysfunctional as an analytical instrument. Un- 
less one becomes a prisoner of Western theory 
or adopts a narrow “action” research posture, 
he will be unlikely to fall into either trap. 

That some gaps appeared between Berger's 
theory and his findings is inevitable and only 
illustrates that theory-building is much neater 
work than field research, But it is always easier 
to criticize research than to do it, and I want 
to conclude by saying that Berger’s study is 
most useful, providing new generalizations 
about the Egyptian higher civil service and 
suggesting exciting new avenues for research 
while giving us an object lesson in how such 
research might be done. The study also pro- 
vides concepts and data which are helpful in 
building middle-range theory about non- 
Western systems. This contribution must not 
be minimized, for one of the main barriers to 
comparative theory-building is the absence 
of raw data about the social variables that 
shape public administration. 
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type of personnel administration has 

largely disappeared in favor of a philoso- 
phy and practice of positive personnel admin- 
istration. One of the elements is in-service 
training which has very slowly advanced in 
the federal government until, on July 7, 1958, 
the President signed into law the Government 
Employees Training Act.! The slowness of its 
acceptance despite ample argument in its 
favor is the concern of this paper. 

In one sense, training in its broadest defini- 
tion has always been an integral part of ad- 
ministration. Any incumbent of a position 
must learn about the functions of that posi- 
tion, its duties, its responsibilities, its tech- 
niques, its sources of information. For pur- 
poses of this paper, training may be defined 
as an organized instructional process to im- 
prove job effectiveness either directly or in- 
directly. In this sense, training for civilian 
employees over many decades of American 
administrative life was conspicious only by 
its almost total absence. 


T THE past decades the “chief clerk” stereo- 


The Period Before World War | 


The necessity of training in the art of war, 
however, was not lost on the infant Republic. 
The United States Military Academy was 
established in 1802, originally to train military 
technicians for all branches of the service. The 
Navy followed in 1845 with the establishment 
of its academy at Annapolis. The Army began 


* U. S. 85th Congress, S. 385, Public Law 85-507. 
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> Federal personnel policy over nearly 170 years 
has assumed that all positions could be filled by 
persons already competent or (the Jacksonian at- 
titude) that public employment could be made 
simple enough so anyone could learn it quickly 
and without special training. The history of fed- 
eral policy on in-service training narrated here 
raises many questions: Why did the experience 
of business, which has for more than a genera- 
tion enthusiastically supported in-service train- 
ing, strike so little interest among federal policy- 
makers for many years? Why was the example of 
training for the military not paralleled for 
equally unique civilian duties? Why did the 
federal government fall behind local and state 
governments who increasingly used training pro- 
grams for which many federal employees were 
ineligible? Was the Comptroller-General’s nar- 
row interpretation of agency authority an ac- 
curate reading of congressional intent? If not, 
why did Congress wait so long to correct it? Why 
was there little Executive Branch leadership 
over many years when the assumptions behind 
the no-training policy were clearly false? The an- 
swers—some suggested here—go to the heart of 
the politics of administrative reform of which 
the policy on training is a useful example. 





training enlisted personnel with its post 
schools system in 1866, and the Navy with its 
shore-based specialists schools in the 1850's. 

However, civilian agencies of the federal 
government did not follow suit. The early 
years of the federal government were charac- 
terized by “competence, integrity, and respon- 
sibility.” During the first forty years, appoint- 
ments were made with the consideration of 
competence formulated by George Washing- 
ton, though also with partisan beliefs con- 
sidered. The idea that appointment of com- 
petent personnel precluded the need for 
in-service training seemed to prevail. 
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Andrew Jackson brought with him from the 
frontier, where it already held sway, a differ- 
ent view, but one which equally proscribed 
training: 


The duties of all public officers are, or at least ad- 
mit of being made, so plain and simple that men 
of intelligence may readily qualify themselves for 
their performance; and I cannot but believe that 
more is lost by the long continuance of men in 
office than is generally to be gained by their ex- 
perience.? 


The extreme consequences of Jacksonian 
philosophy brought reform movements in the 
1870's. Organizations for civil service reform 
spread rapidly in numbers and influence. The 
passage of the Pendleton Act of 1883 laid 
down many elements which helped form the 
basis for present day personnel practices, but 
essentially it was a negative response to specific 
abuses, not concerned directly with the ulti- 
mate goals of efficiency and effective perform- 
ance. 

It was during the early years of the agitation 
for improving civil service that the first formal 
federal government training program was be- 
gun, in the Bureau of Engraving and Printing 
where great skill was needed to produce cur- 
rency, bonds, stamps, and other engraving. To 
develop these skills, an apprentice training 
program was established in 1879, created to 
meet a specific need. The early in-service train- 
ing that followed also was technical. Similar 
provisions were early established in the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. These programs were 
established without enabling legislation which 
did not come until 1895, when twenty-five 
apprenticeships were established by law. 

A few years later, in 1910 the Comptroller- 
General issued the first of a number of de- 
cisions relating to the legality of expenditures 
for training. Most of them have been con- 
cerned not with what the Comptroller has 
termed “strict in-service” training, but rather 
with training activities for federal employees 
outside of the government. 

The first of these concerned a group of 
Forest Service employees on full pay who were 
sent at government expense to study forestry 


* First Annual Message, 1829, in James D. Richard- 
son (ed.), Messages and Papers of the Presidents, Vol. 
2, p. 449. (Authority of Congress, 1900.) 


problems at four universities. The Forest 
Service had inferred the authority from its ap- 
propriation act of 1910. In a ruling answering 
the query of the Secretary of Agriculture, the 
Comptroller said: 


(1) It is a fundamental and statutory fact under the 
methods of appropriation . . . that all appropria- 
tions must be used for the specific purposes for 
which made and not otherwise. (2) Although a de- 
partment head has considerable discretion as to the 
detailed use of appropriations such discretion is a 
legal discretion and cannot extend to purposes not 
fairly within the meaning of the language of the 
appropriation. (3) The selection process requires 
obtaining all the necessary qualifications, and un- 
less there is something in the law to the contrary, 
it is presumed that the officers and employees when 
appointed and employed have the necessary edu- 
cation to perform the duties for which they were 
appointed. 


This statement outlines an administrative 
philosophy which generally dominated the de- 
cisions of Comptrollers until relatively re- 
cently. Such a viewpoint seems rooted in two 
historical streams. It presupposes adequate 
and effective selection methods, a product of 
the fundamentals laid down by the reform 
movement. It also reflects the thinking of the 
Jacksonian, “the duties of public office are 

. so plain and simple that men of intelli- 
gence may readily qualify themselves. . . .” 
The premise that selection means full com- 
petence, even under rapidly changing external 
circumstances, was echoed again and again by 
members of Congress, by the Comptroller-Gen- 
eral, and by administrators themselves. 

During the early 1900's, there were sporadic 
examples of in-service training which did not 
involve payment of funds to other institutions 
and which were undertaken within the ad- 
ministrative discretion of the heads of depart- 
ments to meet the needs of their personnel. 
For example, in 1910 the Collector of Customs 
for the Port of New York, acting under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
began a training program for his inspectors. 

However, the degree of triumph of negative 
over positive personnel practices is illustrated 
by the order issued in 1905 by President 
Theodore Roosevelt about which Van Riper 
has written “that no government employee, 


*16 Comptroller General Decisions 429 (1910). 
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under penalty of removal, could help anyone 
else pass a civil service examination. The order 
was aimed at fraud and collusion, but its long- 
range effect was to block any attempts at 
training through employee organizations.’”* 

Despite the widespread training done by 
industry in response to the exigencies of 
World War I, little effect was felt in the fed- 
eral service except in scattered instances where 
new, complex work was instituted and clearly 
demanded it. 


The Pre-New Deal Era 


In 1920, however, Congress evidenced in- 
terest in training. The Senate adopted a 
resolution requesting the Bureau of Efficiency 
to survey the desirability of a school for train- 
ing federal employees. The Bureau's report 
attempted to assess the needs for such train- 
ing.’ One measure of need was the educational 
level of the federal employees. Although gov- 
ernment-wide figures for the District of 
Columbia were not available, the Bureau cited 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance employees as 
typical: 8 per cent were college graduates, 58 
per cent had finished high school, 32 per cent 
had finished common school, and 2 per cent 
had not finished any school. More than one 
in three had entered college and been forced 
to leave at the end of one, two, or three years. 
“It is fair to assume that there are thousands 
of clerks in the Government service who 
would be glad to carry their education fur- 
ther,” 
10,000 persons were taking night courses in 
public and quasi-public schools in the area, at 
least two-thirds of whom were government 
employees. 

Earlier, about 12,000 persons in all govern- 
ment departments had replied to a question- 
naire that they would enroll in a government- 
sponsored school. About half declared they 
desired instruction to secure advancement in 
their work. Nearly 9,000 were willing to pay 
tuition of four dollars per month. 

The Bureau’s report stressed the unique 


*Paul P. Van Riper, History of the U. S. Civil Serv- 
ice (Row, Peterson & Co., 1958), p. 247. 

* Report of the Bureau of Efficiency, Proposed Serv- 
ice School of the United States, U. S. Congress, Sen. 
Doc. 246, 66th Cong., March 3, 1920. 


the report stated, adding that perhaps - 


characteristics of some aspects of government 
service. “There are many subjects of which a 
knowledge would be peculiarly valuable to 
Government employees and in which instruc- 
tion of a practical kind is not now available. 
For example, the ordinary courses given in 
bookkeeping and accounting are designed for 
the purpose of training students to take places 
in commercial concerns. Such accounting 
courses do not emphasize at all the peculiari- 
ties of Government accounting procedures. 
. . . It is impossible at present to secure in 
Washington, or, indeed, anywhere in the 
country, instruction which could be of direct 
assistance to Government employees in the 
performance of their duties.” 

American business by this time had turned 
to training with enthusiasm. The Bureau’s re- 
port contrasted the government's costly turn- 
over rate of well over 10 per cent per year with 
the experience of business. In contrast: 


200 manufacturers who have established training 
departments in their factories voluntarily testified 
that their labor turnover was cut in two. So ef- 
fectual have training schools proved in reducing 
labor turnover that scores of corporations have em- 
braced the plan. The National Association of Cor- 
poration Schools [which later became the American 
Management Association] was startec| in April, 
1913. In September, 1919, this association num- 
bered 140 members representing 68 lines of in- 
dustry and half of the capital of the country in- 
vested in industries. In other words practically all 
of the biggest commerical concerns have estab- 
lished training schools of one sort or another.® 


By comparison, the report found the efforts of 
the civil service sadly deficient. It did cite two 
examples, in the Bureau of War Risk In- 
surance and the Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
where training of agents was being under- 
taken, but concluded “The government of the 
United States has not to any considerable ex- 
tent followed the example of private industry 
in the matter of service schools.” 

The report strongly urged the government 
to take the step of setting up such a school. 
The Senate, however, failed to give any con- 
crete support to this proposition which was 
not made the subject of any committee hear- 
ings or floor debate. 


* Op. Cit., p. 8. 
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During this period further evidence of the 
need for training was brought forward by a 
group which made one of the most extensive 
surveys of government personnel operations. 
The Congressional Joint Commission on Re- 
classification of Salaries was created in 1919- 
1920 to try to organize a classification system 
which would bring some order into the chaotic 
compensation system under which the civil 
service was operating. In the course of their 
survey, the staff studied in great detail the 
organization of the federal government and 
in its final report made some general recom- 
mendations on personnel policy and also pro- 
posed a classification system. The committee 
report pointed out that 


much of the government's work is of a character 
not duplicated in the outside world. . . . In many 
cases, therefore, it is not possible to find appointees 
who can effectively handle the work without a 
considerable period of instruction or experience. 
This is especially true in some of the higher posi- 
tions, where the duties become more and more 
specialized. . . . In the business world many cor- 
porations have found that training courses in- 
crease both the efficiency and the esprit de corps of 
their employees and are of immense practical 
value. As a result there is now a widespread move- 
ment to develop and expand work of this sort. 
[Yet, the committee found] few government 
bureaus have paid any attention to the matter of 
systematic training of either new employees in 
order that they may become rapidly useful and 
proficient in their assigned work, or of old em- 
ployees to increase their efficiency and qualifica- 
tions for promotion.” 


In a careful survey the Committee found 
only five instances where systematic training 
courses had been installed. They estimated 
that probably less than 10 per cent of the 
offices and bureaus made any systematic ef- 
forts to train any of their employees. 

The year ig21 brought an _ extremely 
significant step in federal in-service training, 
the establishment of the Graduate School of 
the Department of Agriculture. Leonard 
White has commented that this was “without 
question the most elaborate and one of the 
most successful in-service training institu- 


*U. S. Congress, House of Representatives, Report 
of the Congressional Joint Commission on Reclassifi- 
cation of Salaries, 66th Cong., 2nd Sess., Doc. 686, 
March 12, 1920. 


tions.”* The courses were given after-hours. 
The status of the school itself was somewhat 
ambiguous, being semi-official although ad- 
ministered and encouraged by the department. 
Facilities were provided by the department, 
but expenses were met from the tuition pay- 
ments of the students. 

On May 24, 1924, the Rogers Act was passed 
establishing the Foreign Service and the first 
executive order dealing with employee train- 
ing followed, issued by President Coolidge, to 
establish the Foreign Service School.® In addi- 
tion to being notable as the first executive 
order dealing with training, it is significant for 
what did not follow. Not until 1938 was there 
an executive order dealing with other than 
Foreign Service training. 

In sum, until the end of the 1920's very little 
attention was being given to improving the 
effectiveness of federal employees. What train- 
ing existed was largely in specific job-related 
technical skills. Little attention was given to 
supervisory or managerial leadership. In 1927, 
however, one of the most experienced ob- 
servers of public administration, W. F. 
Willoughby, wrote: 


Until a few years ago, if exception be made of the 
service schools of the army and navy, practically 
nothing was done by the services of the national 
government to make systematic provision for the 
training of their employees. A great change in this 
respect has, however, recently taken place. In a 
number of important services, provision has been 
made for the organized instruction of their em- 
ployees on a large scale.1° 


Willoughby seems overly optimistic, how- 
ever, when compared to another study of that 
time by Professor Herman Feldman of Dart- 
mouth College, engaged by the Personnel 
Classification Board to survey federal wage 
policies and administration. Commenting on 
the growing supervision and management 
training activities of industry, he wrote: 


é . ° ° 

To the vast improvement in this regard during the 
past decade we may attribute no small proportion 
of the increase of efficiency in private industry 


*Leonard White, Introduction to the Study of Pub- 
lic Administration (Macmillan Co., 1948), p. 395. 

* Executive Order No. 4022 of June 7, 1924. 

*W. F. Willoughby, Principles of Public Adminis- 
tration (Johns Hopkins Press, 1927), p. 244. 
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. .« the civil service may be included as among 
those organizations which have given least thought 
to the training of executives for their specific 
duties as administrators. . . . Training is not a 
function recognized by the civil service and 
adopted as a cardinal policy for developing alert 
and efficient employees. 


His report lists only a half-dozen federal 
agencies doing training at that time. Feldman 
called for a central agency to study educa- 
tional problems, to promote training within 
the agencies and advise the agencies on pro- 
grams. Also considered was the establishment 
of a central school, as recommended a decade 
earlier. 

Looking back at this era, there seem to be 
a number of factors which combined to rein- 
force negative attitudes toward training. 

Perhaps most important, there was no ex- 
ecutive leadership for training. The Civil 
Service Commission, which might have been 
expected to lead in organizing training, by 
virtue of its history and outlook was not en- 
gaged in “positive” personnel administration. 
The function of the commission, as then con- 
ceived, was largely a regulatory one, keeping 
the spoilsmen at bay. Concentration on re- 
cruiting and examining functions, the com- 
mission neithcr explored the need for broad- 
gauged personnel programs nor attempted to 
bring training needs before Congress. As to 
the line agencies, Feldman observed: 


Even at departmental headquarters in Washington 
there are not a half dozen whose work may be 
compared with that of personnel managers in large 
commercial concerns. There are indeed, many 
more individuals in the government service who 
are called personnel officers, but they are in most 
cases clerks who do the mere routine paper work 
required in the certification and appointment of 
employees .. . [they] are not, in fact, dealing 
with the great human problems of the civil service 
but with a restricted routine. Such officers have 
been so long a time in the service that they have 
in most instances lost touch with the developments 
of modern concerns. . . . They have little or no 
contact with each other. It is sometimes as much 
news to them to be told of certain types of work 
carried on in other units in their own departments 
as it would be if the units were in outside com- 


panies. 


Probably contributing to this negative atti- 


tude was the beginning of the position classifi- 
cation plan in 1924. Though undoubtedly a 
real step forward for the public service, the 
definition of functions and responsibilities of 
each position and of the qualifications of the 
individual who is to occupy it, implies complete 
competence before hiring, an assumption ap- 
parently held by the Comptroller and Con- 
gress. The classification system was the major 
personnel question before Congress during the 
1920's and the concern with it and a related 
compensation plan obscured questions of in- 
service training. 

Of course the argument for training was less 
obvious in the 1920's. The federal government 
was able to meet the demands put upon it 
because the demands were not great and, com- 
pared to the decades to follow, were simple. 
Although the evidence was strong that train- 
ing was needed to improve government serv- 
ice, its absence did not lead to a breakdown. 
But even in the 1920's, Willoughby saw that 
the era of simplicity was at an end: 


The opinion is common that the work of the gov- 
ernment is in large part of a character not calling 
for highly specialized or technical qualifications; 
that all that is required of administrative em- 
ployees is ordinary clerical abilities. This is an in- 
heritance of the past. .. . Now our government 
has taken upon itself the performance of activities 
calling for employees of the highest competence 
and a range of technical qualifications in almost 
every field of human endeavor. Whatever may 
have been true of the past there can be no question 
that now the need is imperative that the person- 
nel systems of our government shall be such as to 
secure and retain the highest class of technical em- 
ployees. ... 


The New Deal Era 


“The progressive rationalization of man- 
agement”! was one of the phenomena of the 
1920's and go's. A facet of this was an increased 
attention to training. 

The New Deal gave birth to a host of 
organizations designed to meet the exigencies 
of American life of the depression years. In 
many of these, in-service training was part of 


their personnel policy. In addition, some of 


™ W. Mosher, J. Kingsley and O. G. Stahl, Public 
Personnel Administration (Harper and Brothers, 1950), 
p- 388. 
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the older agencies began training programs 
during this period, including the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, Agriculture, Labor, 
and Interior. In deference to past Comptroller- 
General's decisions, these were intramural or 
dependent upon student fees. 

Training was still not widespread in the 
early thirties. In 1935, John Devine surveyed 
training activities and found very little being 
done.'? For example, he noted that the train- 
ing policy of the Department of Interior fol- 
lowed very closely the old attitudes of govern- 
ment departments—namely, that a person is 
supposed to know all about his job when he 
takes it and any post-entry training is a waste 
of time and money. Of the training that did 
exist, he observed: 


The employee-trainers are a recently born group of 
craftsmen. ... Some of their handiwork has 
hardly cooled. All this means is that the movement 
has not had time to take definite form. . . . One 
discovers that there is no common cause for these 
evidences of training—that most of them are unre- 
lated to each other. . . . Each had a spontaneous 
beginning. The local agency had encountered some 
problem in the performance of its duties and has 
proceeded to solve it by offering remedial instruc- 
tion. 


On the other hand, many of the new 
agencies gave high place to training. For ex- 
ample, the Tennessee Valley Authority from 
its inception in 1933 maintained training ac- 
tivities of wide extent under the provisions of 
its organic act.'* Its program was conditioned 
by “the need of in-service training in order to 
increase the efficiency of the employees on the 
job and to train some of them for more re- 
sponsible positions.* Similar training was 
begun in the Rural! Electrification Administra- 
tion, the Social Security Board, and the Farm 
Credit Administration. Especially notable was 
the Department of Agriculture’s program 


J. E. Devine, Post-Entry Training in the Federal 
Service (University of Chicago, August, 1935). 

™ 48 U. S. Statutes 60. (The Corporation shall have 
such power as may be necessary or appropriate for the 
exercise of the powers herein specifically conferred 
upon the Corporation.) Sec. 4(g). 

“M. F. Seay, “The Educational Program of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority,” cited in E. Brooks, Jn- 
Service Training of Federal Employees (Civil Service 
Assembly of the United States and Canada, 1938), p. 
58- 


under W. W. Stockberger in which many 
courses were adapted to the specific needs of 
the various bureaus. 

There was a rapid increase in training be- 
tween 1935 to 1938, gauged by Devine’s study, 
which showed twenty-one agencies carrying 
out programs, and another summary three 
years later showing thirty-six.'® 

This expansion came at a time of high un- 
employment which should have made more 
likely the hiring of persons able to fill posi- 
tions without in-service training. However, the 
vast new functions of government and a great 
influx of new employees, bringing new ad- 
ministrative problems,’ created distinct train- 
ing needs. 

By 1937, Herbert Emmerich was able to 
note that “outstanding points of progress have 
been the advanced welfare and training 
programs of several agencies.” 

During this period, also, Congress’ complete 
indifference to training was breached slightly. 
In addition to broad authority provided for 
several new agencies, limited statutory au- 
thority to use outside facilities for training 
was voted the Weather Bureau and the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute,!* for example, but 
their purpose was to keep technical specialists 
abreast of scientific developments. Manage- 
ment training was not contemplated. Not part 
of an over-all policy, these bits of authority 
were sponsored by the substantive commit- 
tees of Congress dealing with the particular 
agency rather than by the Civil Service com- 
mittees. 

In 1937 the President’s Committee on Ad- 
ministrative Management asserted that “the 
urgent need today is for the development of a 
real career Civil Service, through positive, con- 
structive, modern personnel administration.”"* 
The next year saw the most significant de- 
—Sibid, p. 42 & 

*“Another major problem faced by the creation of 
so many new organizations was the lack of a sufficiently 
large trained administrative group who were expert 
in the special techniques of the Federal establish. 
ment.” Herbert Emmerich, “Personnel Problems in 
New Federal Agencies,” 189 Annals 125 (January, 
1937). 
og. U. S. Statutes 1014. 50 U. S. Statutes 561. 

* Report of the President's Committee on Adminis- 
trative Management, Administrative Management of 
the Government of the United States (U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1937), p. 7. 
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velopment, the President's Executive Order on 
Personnel.® Among enumerated responsibili- 
ties of the personnel director of each agency 
was initiating and supervising training pro- 
grams approved by the department head after 
consultation with the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. Also, a separate section declared: 


The Civil Service Commission shall, in cooperation 
with operating establishments and departments, 
the Office of Education, and public and private in- 
stitutions of learning establish practical training 
courses for employees in the departmental and 
field service of the classified civil service. 


Whether the commission was to possess powers 
of control or was to be merely consultative was 
left unclear. 

The order helped put personnel adminis- 
tration on a level clearly differentiated from 
that of record keeping, which it had been in 
many agencies. Moreover, it pinpointed train- 
ing as a personnel function. As a sign of exec- 
utive leadership it stood in marked contrast 
to the many years of silence which had pre- 
ceded it. 

Perhaps the major training development of 
the New Deal era, with lasting impact, was 
the inauguration of the administrative intern- 
ship program sponsored first by the National 
Institute of Public Affairs, ultimately taken 
over by the Civil Service Commission and still 


operating. 


The War Years 


During the war years, government employ- 
ment expanded threefold in the midst of a 
labor shortage. One effect was a decline and 
breach in qualifications for federal employ- 
ment. The prewar assumption of full com- 
petence by a newly-employed person was 
clearly inapplicable, yet even then resistance 
to training clung on. Van Riper tells of an 
arsenal which was turning away competent 
machinists during a growing shortage because 
they could not read blueprints or handle cer- 
tain kinds of instruments. Only after a visit 
from a civil service commissioner was a school 
established so that applicants missing minor 
elements of the job requirement could be 
hired.* Although there was no training au- 


” Executive Order No. 7916 of June 24, 1938. 
* Op. cit., p. 380. 


thorization from Congress, wartime necessity 
forced its expansion. 

The lack of a well-formulated policy can be 
seen in the history of Civil Service Commis- 
sion organization during the war. With the 
1938 executive order as authority, the Com- 
mission in late 1939 requested $82,000 from 
Congress to establish a Division of Training. 
This was denied by the Appropriations Com- 
mittee which concentrated upon the recruit- 
ment responsibility of the agency. It was not 
until 1942 that the Commission established a 
Training Division which acted on a purely 
consultative basis. There seems to be little ev- 
idence that many agencies looked to the Com- 
mission for guidance; most preferred to go 
ahead on their own. 

The Training Division was abolished and 
the Federal Work Improvement Program in- 
stituted in 1943. This was organized by the 
Personnel Utilization Division, which was to 
stimulate training and to bring the War 
Manpower Commission and its Training 
Within Industry Service programs to the 
agencies. In carrying out this function, the 
Civil Service Commission trained the depart- 
mental instructors for the “J” courses which 
were designed to help alleviate the lack of 
trained supervisory personnel.*! The instruc- 
tors trained at agency request were then used 
to spread supervisory training throughout 
their own agencies. 

Some members of Congress were unsympa- 
thetic to the Work Improvement Program, 
especially the “J” institutes. Congressman 
Wigglesworth spoke for opponents: 


Is not the real way to get at the root of the trouble 
to appoint competent people in the first place? 
. . . Why should we set up another brand new 
agency to teach the Civil Service Commission how 
to teach the teachers at various agencies how to 
teach the employees. You can carry that idea on 
almost indefinitely.?? 


Fiscal year 1946, which coincided with the 
war’s end, saw the last appropriations for the 
Federal Work Improvement Program. 


*™ The courses were so-called because of their titles: 
Job Instruction Training (JIT), Job Methods Train- 
ing ()MT), and Job Relations Training (JRT). 

*U. S. Congress, House of Representatives, Hearing 
on Independent Offices Appropriation Bill, 79th 
Cong., Jan. 17, 1945, pp. 1230-31. 
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With each agency free to develop its own 
programs, the rate of growth of training var- 
ied according to such factors as need, organiza- 
tion, and appropriations. A survey showed 
that by July, 1942, some thirty-four agencies 
were undertaking a variety of technical and 
supervisory programs. 

The greatest expansion naturally occurred 
in those agencies directly concerned with the 
armed forces, the War and Navy Departments. 
The War Department had no top organiza- 
tion for training before 1941. New policies 
and programs began to take shape under 
Lawrence A. Appley, who was brought in as a 
consultant in 1941. (Appley had been educa- 
tional director of New York City and went on 
to become a business executive. He is now 
head of the American Management Associa- 
tion.) At that time he found a lack of facili- 
ties, equipment, and money for training.** 
In the middle of 1941, training offices were set 
up on a staff basis to the line administrators. 
There were formidable obstacles since the 
Army had no tradition of civilian training, 
no experienced personnel or procedures. This 
was compounded by the fact that in 1942 as 
many as 15,000 new employees were begin- 
ning work each week, most with absolutely 
no experience in government or in the tasks 
they were to perform. The War Department 
progressed to a wide-ranging program encom- 
passing a variety of types of training. 

The Navy Department, similarly, under- 
went a tremendous expansion, but it had a 
long-established training program—for ap- 
prentices in the Navy Yards—to build on. 
With this precedent, the responsibility for 
training remained on a local basis through 
most of the war, with only staff advice from 
Washington. Emphasis was on training indi- 
viduals for the mechanical trades needed in 
shipyard construction, with some broadening 
of training approach to include instruction in 
individual skills. Well over a million employ- 
ees were trained in many highly-exacting me- 
chanical skills. 

During this period the “J” programs were 


* Cited in G. M. Kammerer, Impact of War on Fed- 
eral Personnel Administration 1939-1945 (University 
of Kentucky Press, 1951), p. 141. This is the most com- 
plete account of wartime training and other aspects of 
personnel administration. 


extended to most agencies; by 1945, the Civil 
Service Commission reported approximately 
66,650 had Job Instruction Training; 26,050 
Job Methods Training, and 20,150 Job Rela- 
tions Training. 

Training programs during the war years 
fall into seven major groups: (1) pre-service, 
(2) orientation or induction, (3) apprentice- 
ship, (4) instruction in basic mechanical skills 
and for upgrading, (5) instruction in office 
skills, (6) supervisory training, (7) administra- 
tive internship. They arose in response to ur- 
gent and unprecedented needs put upon the 
capacities of federal personnel. Although 
some were ill-conceived and poorly executed 
they formed a legacy for later more effective 
techniques. 

From a current perspective, looking back at 
wartime experience in training, there is re- 
vealed “an inventiveness in method and in 
intensity of activities that would have seemed 
incredible when the war started in 1939," 
nearly all undertaken by the line agencies 
which, by and large had no previous experi- 
ence with training. 


Post-War Developments 


To some extent the postwar era has seen 
these promises fulfilled, although especially 
in the immediate postwar years much of the 
development was stopped. Civil Service Com- 
mission appropriations were cut drastically 
and funds for the Federal Work Improvement 
Program eliminated. While the wartime les- 
sons were not lost on many agencies, training 
did lag in others according to a House Com- 
mittee report: 


It has been observed that while in some instances, 
funds for the administration of personnel offices 
have been generously and frequently lavishly pro- 
vided, the proportion of such funds allocated by 
the departments and agencies to the training and 
retaining of employees is generally meager. 


While departments and agencies of the Govern- 
ment spend an average of approximately thirty- 
eight dollars for the hiring and placement of an 
employee, relatively few agencies spend more than 
one dollar a year per capita in training an em- 
ployee after he is on the pay roll. Ten agencies re- 


™ Kammerer, op. cit., p. $47. 
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port no expenditures of personnel office funds for 
training purposes. 

The Hoover Commission Task Force Re- 
port on Federal Personnel** contained a more 
thorough critique of “the negative attitude 
which prevails toward training and employee 
development in the Federal Service which has 
impaired the prestige and the development of 
the career service.” ‘The Task Force noted that 
lack of funds had curtailed the Civil Service 
Commission's efforts in this area, then limited 
to the administrative intern program. Point- 
ing out an apparent reluctance on the part of 
many agencies to introduce comprehensive 
training programs, the Hoover Commission 
took note of the effect of the many adverse 
rulings of the Comptroller-General and rec- 
ommended legislation providing: 


(1) A clear policy statement authorizing agencies 
to conduct training for the purpose of improving 
the competence of supervisors and the efficiency 
and productivity of employees; (2) General au- 
thorization of the agencies to use their annual ap- 
propriations for such training; (3) Specific delega- 
tion of responsibility to the Civil Service Commis- 
sion to assist the agencies . . . 


Partly as a result of the Hoover Commission 
report, a Director of Executive Development 
was appointed in the Civil Service Commis- 
sion to encourage agency planning for in- 
service transfer and training of top-level em- 
ployees. The Korean War interrupted and 
little came of it.?7 

The extent of in-service training some seven 
years after the wartime expansion was re- 
vealed in a comprehensive survey compiled in 
1952.78 Discussing all aspects of federal educa- 
tional activities, the report lists in-service pro- 
grams operated for civilians by twenty-nine 
agencies and departments. Despite a wartime 
emphasis on the role of the supervisor few of 


™U. S. Congress, House of Representatives, Organi- 
zation, Functions, and Relative Costs of Personnel Of- 
fices, House Report 2198, 80th Cong., 1948, p. 38. 

™ The Commission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of Government, Programs for Strengthening 
Federal Personnel Management, Appendix A (U. S. 
Government Printing Office, January, 1949). 

* Van Riper, op. cit., p. 432. 

“C. A. Quattlebaum, Federal Educational Activities 
and Educational Issues Before Congress, U. S. Congress, 
A Report for the House Committee on Education and 
Labor, House Doc. 423, 82nd Cong., 1952. 


the courses were for supervisory training, most 
being related to technical job skills. 


The Comptroller-General’s Opinions 

During the postwar years, the Comptroller- 
General continued to render decisions on pay- 
ment for training. Approval was given in some 
cases where the Comptroller felt training was 
in furtherance of the purpose of specific ap- 
propriations. In the Commerce Department 
case in 1957, he offered the opinion that the 
unfavorable decisions through the years were 
not an interference with administrative dis- 
cretion.” Rather, they were based on a lack 
of statutory authority—the administrator in 
such cases was normally “without power to 
send employees to such training programs 

. appropriations must be used for the spe- 
cific purpose for which made.” 

In the mixture of favorable and unfavorable 
cases, certain criteria were reiterated. Pay- 
ment to outside agencies for training programs 
could be approved only if they are “(1) essen- 
tial to carry out the purpose for which the 
appropriation is made, (2) for a period of brief 
duration, and (3) special in nature.” The 
Commerce Department case is important be- 
cause the Comptroller was at pains to point 
out that under these criteria the doctrine that 
“employees have the necessary education to 
perform the duties for which they were ap- 
pointed or employed” was no longer a hurdle. 
This doctrine, “which is unnecessary to the 
holding is not a rationale for either the law or 
its application.” 

While the Comptroller’s decisions usually 
were favorable to training for special skills, 
expenditures for administrative training often 
were deemed unnecessary to carry out the 
functions under a specific appropriation. For 
example, the Civil Service Commission was 
forbidden to send an individual to an Ameri- 
can Management Association course and a 
number of high-level administrators were de- 
nied the right to attend at government ex- 
pense a management conference sponsored by 
The Brookings Institution.*® The attitude of 

"36 Comptroller General Decisions 622 (1957). This 
case is of interest to the general reader since it traces 
in some detail the history of the Comptroller's deci- 
sions On training. 


"34 Comptroller General Decisions 719 (1955) and 
B-134318 Comptroller General Decisions (1957). 
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the Comptroller was summed up in the 1957 
Commerce Department case: “. . . the term 
(in the Independent Offices Appropriation 
Act) ‘activities for which appropriations are 
made’ was intended by the Congress to apply 
only to activities peculiarly associated with the 
work of an agency in the performance of its 
statutory functions and not to general prob- 
lems, such as management, which are common 
to all organizations.” Thus, training for man- 
agement competence which was not tied to 
some specialized program, in those agencies 
which had no general training authority, was 
restricted to intramural programs without ex- 
penditure to outside sources. 

The effect of this was to cut off the possi- 
bility of gaining the benefits from the many 
well-conceived programs offered by univer- 
sities and other organizations and to isolate 
those government agencies from the growing 
stream of management-oriented training. The 
1958 law specifically allows payment for meet- 
ings and training contributing to “improved 
conduct, supervision or management.” 


Congressional Consideration and Executive Leadership 


Until 1958, Congress either approved the 
Comptroller's interpretation of its intent or 
did not feel it sufficiently important to work 
out details satisfactory to all. 

Congress began to consider the question se- 
riously in 1953 when study by the Senate Fed- 
eral Manpower Policies committee resulted in 
the introduction of a comprehensive bill cov- 
ering the entire training field and giving au- 
thority for in-service training in permanent 
legislation, to avoid the need for recurring 
authority in annual appropriations acts. 
Agency heads were to be authorized to pro- 
vide training which would substantially con- 
tribute to the more efficient functioning of the 
department, with the Civil Service Commis- 
sion to provide standards for the scope of such 
training and evaluate effectiveness.*! This was 
the precursor of the Act which emerged from 
Congress some five years later as the Govern- 
ment Employees Training Act. 

On the basis of consultations between the 
Civil Service Commission, the General Ac- 


"Senate Document No. 31, 83rd Cong., ist Sess., 
Training and Education in the Federal Government, 
March 18, 1953. 


counting Office, the Bureau of the Budget, 
and the staff of the congressional committees 
having jurisdiction, plans were made to have 
the 84th Congress (1955-56) consider general 
training legislation. At the same time, the Ad- 
ministration moved to strengthen in-service 
training as far as possible by issuing a direc- 
tive which reflected a philosophy far removed 
from earlier restrictive attitudes: 


Training and development of employees is an 
essential aid to efficient operation of the Federal 
service and to attainment of its programs goals. 
It is therefore the policy of the executive branch to 
plan and provide for training and development of 
employees as an integral part of this responsibility 
for the effective conduct of its affairs. The head of 
each agency and department is to formulate and 
maintain a systematic plan of action for the de- 
velopment of training and effective use of man- 
power resources, including periodic inventory of 
training needs.3? 


In the few years since this statement was is- 
sued, training has burgeoned. Under its stim- 
ulus training policies were formulated by 
nineteen agencies, bringing to thirty-seven 
the federal organizations which have issued 
policy statements calling for training. 

From 1953-58, Congress continued to con- 
sider broad training legislation. During this 
time a number of significant changes had oc- 
curred which were responsible for the shift in 
attitudes toward public service training. Com- 
pared to the era through the 1920's, a tremen- 
dous change had taken place in the complex- 
ity of government's responsibilities and in the 
continually changing knowledge necessary to 
carry out these responsibilities. Especially is 
this true in the scientific field. The committee 
reports of the 8grd Congress on training legis- 
lation placed great stress on needs in this area. 
The need for increased management compe- 
tence was also felt to be important, but it re- 
ceived less emphasis.** 

The need for advanced training was made 


“Letter from Phillip Young, Chairman, U. S. Civil 
Service Commission, January 11, 1955. 

“A cogent statement on the importance of manage 
ment training was made by Maurice H. Stans, Direc. 
tor of the Bureau of the Budget, in the Hearings of 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, House 
of Representatives, “Training of Federal Employees,” 
85th Cong., end Sess. (May 15, June 13, 16, 1958), pp. 
71-72. 
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especially apparent when government pro- 
grams were compared with those of industry. 
Measured in numbers trained and total ex- 
penditures, industry is constantly increasing 
its educational efforts. The cumulative testi- 
mony to its effectiveness probably helped to 
reshape congressional attitudes. The lag of the 
public service behind private enterprise—with 
a consequent deleterious effect on the govern- 
men’s ability to attract and retain top notch 
talent—was acknowledged in all of the com- 
mittee reports and hearings. 

Another important factor, missing in former 
years, was the positive approach to personnel 
management of the executive branch and the 
Civil Service Commission, which worked dili- 
gently to persuade committee members of the 
need for training. The Bureau of the Budget 
also worked for the passage of such a bill, re- 
flecting the positive attitude exemplified by 
the White House directive of 1955. Probably 
both Hoover Commissions’ recommendations 
also influenced the change. 

An ever-increasing number of legislative 
authorizations for specific agencies to engage 
in outside training for their personnel were 
passed while an over-all act was being con- 
sidered. Since the individual authorizations 
were rapidly creating a disorganized and un- 
equal condition, they added pressure toward 
passage of a general act. By the beginning of 
1958, some nineteen agencies had special leg- 
islation in twenty-one separate laws. Five of 
these were in annual appropriation acts. Some 
of the laws were very restrictive. For example, 
the Weather Bureau could only train em- 
ployees in meteorology, while the Maritime 
Administration was limited to training only 
five employees per year. On the other hand, a 
few agencies, such as the Department of De- 
fense, had extremely broad authority. More- 
over, there was no mechanism for control or 
reporting the many administrative aspects of 
such training. Indeed, Congress and its Civil 
Service committees had no certain means of 
ascertaining what was occurring in regard to 
training in the executive branch. Nevertheless, 
in the absence of over-all legislation, a rising 
tide of bills was introduced authorizing train- 
ing for individual agencies. 

The long standing congressional attitude of 
wariness at best and hostility at worst was not 
changed over night. Some members feared 


that general legislation might open a Pan- 
dora’s box of slipshod, wasteful, or unneces- 
sary programs. Considerable disagreement was 
evident over controls, whether oversight 
should be vested in the Civil Service Commis- 
sion or some other group and how much con- 
trol should remain with Congress. Divergence 
on such details was perhaps the principal rea- 
son legislation failed in several sessions of 
Congress. 

When, in July, 1958, the Government Em- 
ployees Training Bill reached the floor, the 
change of attitude did seem complete, for the 
debate consisted largely of ringing endorse- 
ments of the measure. 

The act came during a period when discus- 
sions sparked by the Soviet scientific advances 
had caused much soul searching on the values 
of education. It was this atmosphere which 
helped to trigger the long-awaited passage of 
the bill. At last the ghost of the Jacksonian 
ideal was laid to rest as the House Committee 
said: 


The Government lags far behind private enterprise 
in the training of its employees. The United States 
is not developing and utilizing the full potential 
of personnel who bear the responsibility for the 
success of Government programs. . . . Oppor- 
tunity to continue and broaden knowledge and 
qualifications, not only is in the public interest, 
but, also constitutes one of the major objectives of 
scientific and professional personnel. Shortcomings 
in the Government's training policies have im- 
peded progress by the Government in these en- 
deavors by destroying one of the finest possible 
incentives for outstanding professional people to 
devote their careers to the public service.54 


To be sure, there are still many gaps in the 
picture, as the Civil Service Commission has 
pointed out.*> For example, much training 
tends to be short-run, leaving large ‘areas of 
career development and long-range planning 
unexplored. Evaluation is much talked about 
but not often accomplished. The Training Act 
will to some extent aid in solving these prob- 
lems, but its most important function will be 
to offer a solid base for future growth. 


“House Report No. 1951, 85th Cong., 2nd Sess., 
Training Programs for Civilians, June 24, 1958. 

* U. S. Civil Service Commission, The Training of 
Federal Employees, Personnel Methods Series No. 7 
(U. S. Government Printing Office, January, 1958), pp. 
124-134. This is the most up-to-date and complete 
discussion of existing federal programs. 





Administrative Anecdotes 


By WILLIAM BRODY 


Patronage, Well Documented 


OLITICAL patronage, it is not always 
realized, is not necessarily confined to the 
field of government service. 

Several years ago a well-known party leader 
in one of our major cities had managed to se- 
cure for one of his boys a top personnel posi- 
tion in a large industrial concern. It then 
became his practice to refer to this protege 
certain of his constituents who were in search 
of employment. 

Although the personnel manager wasn’t too 
happy about this situation, there was little 
he could do about it. One day, however, he 
was able to “regretfully” turn down a spon- 
sored applicant because the date of birth 
entered on his blank showed him to be 57 
years old and the company’s pension contract 
forbade the hiring of any one older than 55. 

When the disappointed jobseeker reported 
back to his ward leader, the latter, with the 
acumen for which he was distinguished, im- 
mediately arrived at a solution to the prob- 
lem. He directed his constituent to present 
himself before the city’s deputy commissioner 
of health, who incidentally had also secured 
his civil service-exempt position through the 
good offices of the leader, with a note reading: 

“The bearer is my good friend__- SSE 
He is a faithful member of the party and is in 
need of a job. Will you please have his birth 
certificate amended to reduce his age below 


55- 





The Purloined Examinations 
Everyone knows how adroitly Poe’s M. Du- 
pin demonstrated his theory that the best 
hiding place for a purloined letter might be 


right out in the open where it becomes too 
obvious to be seen. Yet no one thought of 
this in connection with the investigation of a 
series of leaks of civil service test questions in 
a southern state. 

The case developed over a period of years 
because it took a long time for the authorities 
to realize that several of the highest ranking 
candidates in different examinations actually 
knew very little about the subject matter de- 
spite their brilliant answers. 

The field of investigation was narrowed 
when the director of examinations noted that 
in each of these tests the number of candidates 
had been sufficiently large to require printed 
rather than mimeographed question booklets. 
Ihis observation led to the suspicion that the 
print shop might be the source of the trouble. 

Two of the state’s top investigators assumed 
the role of examiners and checked for several 
months. The linotype operators set the ques- 
tions in type without ever stopping long 
enough even to comprehend the items, much 
less memorize them. After the type was trans- 
ferred to galleys and the proofs run off the 
latter were destroyed under proper surveil- 
lance. An examiner of unquestioned probity 
supervised the special printer's man assigned 
to watch over the galleys until the pages were 
composed. All the succeeding steps in the 
printing process appeared to be completely 
leak-proof. 

Over and over again each of these processes 
was scrupulously, though unobtrusively, ob- 
served. Then the solution suddenly struck one 
of the investigators. The galley guard, white 
trousers and all, inconspicuously sat on the 
inked type and then casually strolled off with 
the questions on the seat of his pants. 
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I‘ A Friend in Power Carlos Baker has one of 
his characters answer a wifely question 
about the next president of the college by say- 
ing, “We're thinking seriously of a double 
president. The Walrus and the Carpenter. 
Walrus in the front office, trying to look like 
Grover Cleveland. The Carpenter on Build- 
ings and Grounds.” 

“That would never do,” said Alice, her 
fingers firm and warm on the nape of his 
neck. “Remember what happened to the 
oysters.” 

“Eaten,” said Tyler grinning. “Swallowed 
up. A parable of administration and faculty 
in the twentieth century. The way of all flesh.” 


Posdcorb in the Ivy 
This fiction of course lacks the imagination 
and the sweep, the boldness of the creeping 
reality. The reality is to be found in a Cali- 
fornia junior college the president of which 
is re-tooling the curriculum with real tools. 


Automated instruction seems to be the inevi- 
table end of a new program already far under 
way. Live professors are to be replaced wher- 
ever possible with lectures on film and closed 
television circuits. Of the students in fresh- 
man algebra and English courses, Time re- 
ports, “Their education is largely seen to by a 
woman worker in a central control room, who 
feeds the proper reels into the correct ma- 
chines, and a faculty-member monitor, who 
patrols four TV theaters at a time, sees that 
sets work right, and that classes do not become 
disorderly. Students with questions to ask may 
make appointments with instructors.” It is 
not said what the titles of these programs are 
but “I Love Lucidity” might be appropriate, 
or perhaps “Truth without Consequences.” 

So far as can be learned, no wretched pro- 
fessor, fingering the fringes of the suit he 
bought in 1947, has dared to suggest that jun- 
ior college presidents be put on films to be 
shown to trustees, alumni, and prospective 
donors, but a good case might be made for 
this approach to academic administration. 
And Public Administration Review could 
award small statues to be called “Prexies” for 
excellence in various categories. Since great 
savings in the cost of instruction in crowded 
class rooms are the expected result of filming 
professors live and showing their shadows, the 
benefits of this technology might be extended. 
Athletic departments could be abolished, 
films of athletic contests made in Hollywood 
could be substituted, and coaches could be 
employed to answer student questions. This 
would relieve the overcrowding in the sta- 
diums. But administrative reform, while cut- 
ting the intellectual flesh, should not injure 
the academic bone. As Stringfellow Barr's 
President Pomton told Professor Schneider in 
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Purely Academic, “some of our students get 
more education from football than they do in 
certain classes I shall not name.” 

It is not the purpose of this essay to muse 
about the technocratic future. Let Lassie and 
Flicka teach animal husbandry in the great 
state agricultural schools to come, from silver 
screens yet to be raised. It is the present that 
presses the professor, and although he is going 
to glory on the late late show in California, 
other regions of the country are not yet so ad- 
vanced. The California experience is still a 
somewhat isolated phenomenon. It does, how- 
ever, represent a progressive mechanical phase 
of what may be thought of as the growing 
managerialization of the campus. There is 
posdcorb in the ivy, and thoughtful faculty 
have watched its serpentine growth for a 
decade or more now, helpless to combat it. 


Science and Letters View Administration 


So great has this growth been in such a short 
time that explanations of it have lagged. It 
is only recently that a book has appeared— 
the first, perhaps—to expound the science of 
university and college administration. This is 
The Principles of College and University Ad- 
ministration by Lloyd S. Woodburne, in the 
first paragraph of which it is said, that “a 
careful study of the internal operations of in- 
stitutions of higher education has almost never 
been made.” It is not clear from this state- 
ment whether some author almost never wrote 
a book on university administration; or 
whether he did write a book that almost did 
not become a careful study; or whether he did 
indeed write a careful study that did not get 
into the internal operations—the laparotomies, 
so to speak—of university administration. But 
the intent is clear. Universities have been 
around a long time and no one has written a 
book on how to run them. 

But if no one has written a book on how to 
run them, there are many on how they are 
run, and the last few years have produced cer- 
tain remarkable ones. Among these are the 
books of C. P. Snow, Mary McCarthy, Randall 
Jarrell, Carlos Baker, and Stringfellow Barr. 
If Dean Woodburne’s book may be thought 
of as science, administrative science, and the 
novels as literature, the following remarks 


may serve as a summary of statements by sci- 
ence and letters about the academic life and 
its regulation. They don’t exactly say the same 
things. 

At the outset there is some difference of 
judgment as to what a college or university is. 
Science says, “Colleges and universities are 
special agencies of society chartered to carry 
out teaching and research functions not given 
to any other social agency.” This definition 
sounds like the classic laissez-faire statement 
about the functions of the state, which re- 
serves to it only those activities that it is in- 
convenient or unprofitable for private persons 
to do. But the principal characteristic of the 
statement is its formalism and abstraction. It 
would fit mental institutions and prisons as 
well as colleges and universities. 

Literature, as one would expect, is much 
more vivid. For the most part, the fictional 
colleges of McCarthy, Jarrell, Baker, and Barr 
are experimental, progressive institutions es- 
tablished to achieve major transformations in 
the young entrusted to their care. Jocelyn 
College in Groves of Academe, for example, 
was intended by its founder to be a continu- 
ing experiment in scientific education—“by 
the use of aptitude tests, psychological ques- 
tionnaires, even blood sampling and cranial 
measurements, he hoped to discover a method 
of gauging student-potential and directing it 
into the proper channels for maximum self- 
realization; he saw himself as an engineer and 
the college as a reclamation project along the 
lines of the Grand Coulee or the TVA.” Let- 
ters defines the college by its purpose. Science, 
however, seems to identify the college with 
its principal tools, teaching and research, and 
not by its works. As in the famous story of 
the two workers on the same job, one says he 
is sawing a board, the other that he is building 
a cathedral. 


Teaching—The Core; The Taught—Ignored 

Although science is not clear on what a uni- 
versity is, there is focus on what it does. It 
teaches or, as it is said, “the educational-teach- 
ing function is the central core of a college or 
university whose tentacles spread very widely.” 
Stringfellow Barr has one character who was 
early strangled in this octopean core—Denby, 
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the foundation man. Science, after saying that 
teaching is the core of the college, is pretty 
neutral about it, but not so Denby. “Campus 
life!” he says, “My God! I couldn't take it. 
The place awash with perfectly decent boys 
and girls, sweating through the most ghastly 
textbooks, copying down in their notebooks 
the most appalling stupidities and ineptitudes 
that tired, underpaid, repetitious, frustrated 
professors droned at them. . . . And over all, 
an uneducated ex-general or ex-banker blan- 
dishing tax-evading donors into perpetuating 
their own egos.” Carlos Baker, on the other 
hand, is a little kinder about teaching. His 
Professor Tyler believes that it is the principal 
function of a university to combat ignorance 
—the students’, that is. “Ignorance, he thought, 
the great foe of us all—and the collaborating 
friend. All year long we will figlit it, in-all the 
forms it takes. . . . Just a perpetual war per- 
petually renewed in all the class rooms and 
offices and laboratories, with time your ally 
and time your adversary, too.” 

Uncertain about the nature of the college 
and split on the value of teaching, science and 
literature are nevertheless together in ap- 
parently believing that they can ignore the 
most numerous part of the college commu- 
nity, to wit, the student body. In all but one 
of the six books, the student body is nothing 
but a statistic, the exception being The Groves 
of Academe, where student and faculty alike 
come through in rich pungency. Carlos Baker 
has two or three students who wander in and 
out of the plot without moving it in any direc- 
tion, but apart from this and the exception al- 
ready noted, the student is the forgotten man 
in the academic universe. In The Principles 
of Cotlege and University Administration 
there is some discussion of the functions of 
student counsellors and vocational guidance 
officers; but none of the thousands of students 
who have presumably been counselled and 
guided according to the most rigid principles 
of administration comes through the print to 
beseech the reader with pleading eyes. Perhaps 
this neglect is justifiable. The life of the fish- 
erman is not spent with fish but with other 
fishermen; the museum curator does not in- 
volve himself at all with the lives and cares 
of the artists whose pictures he hangs, and 
only slightly less so with the people who come 


to view them. Napoleon pinches the personal 
ear of one of the Guards and thus symboli- 
cally pinches the ears of all Guards. Adminis- 
tration is for the managers and teaching is for 
teachers. It is only when the taught and the 
managed rattle their fetters that managers 
and teachers, in a glimpse of Tolstoyan per- 
ception, come to realize the fusion of interest 
between top and bottom, if not indeed the de- 
pendence of the top on the bottom. 


The Eagles and the Moles 


The professional astigmatism that blurs the 
student body out of focus also affects the view 
that administrators and teachers have of each 
other. To change the figure, the academic uni- 
verse described in The Principles is egocen- 
tric, that is, it is strictly limited to the over- 
head management of colleges and universities 
and is dean-oriented. There are chapters on 
such topics of slight or no interest to aca- 
demics as the organization of the university 
(the inspiration is drawn from the literature 
of business management), physical plant and 
budgetary control, the establishment of edu- 
cational priorities and the conduct of opera- 
tional research, the administration of research 
work and the graduate schools, the dean of 
students office, and the summer session and 
adult education. The chapters on faculty per- 
sonnel administration, procedures on tenure 
and promotion, the curriculum and teaching, 
and departmental administration—all of which 
involve the faculty directly and intimately— 
are dealt with from the view of the eagle, not 
that of the mole. 

But in the moles-eye view of the eagles, the 
perception is also egocentric. The clearest ad- 
ministrative figures in the novels are the pres- 
idents of the academic institutions, who do 
not really appear to very good advantage. 
With one exception, they represent, in the 
main, a combination of charlatanry and spuri- 
ous idealism. President Pomton in Purely 
Academic, for example, buys real estate for his 
own account in the path of a university de- 
velopment of which he has privy knowledge. 
The president of Benton in Jarrell'’s Pictures 
from an Institution, a former Olympic diver, 
wears undergraduate clothing, affects a boyish 
mop of hair that keeps flopping in his face, 
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and melts susceptible audiences in the warmth 
of a beguiling voice. He is a man who identi- 
fies himself with Jay Gatsby, one who, like 
Gatsby, began poor and was sometimes unex- 
pectedly lower class in phrase or inflection. 
The liberal president in Groves of Academe 
is a time-server and a trimmer, a “photogenic 
curly-haired evangelist of the right to teach,” 
a cultist of progressive orthodoxy, inhibited by 
his professional posture from dealing deci- 
sively with a psychopathic liar who exploits 
his weakness. Such is the man Mary Mc- 
Carthy calls President Hoar. The exception 
in this generous distribution of dis-esteem is 
Homer Virgil Vaughan, the retiring president 
in A Friend in Power, a father figure as the 
others are not, the Jupiter of Enfield Uni- 
versity. 

All this is quite savage. The collective por- 
trait of the college president that emerges is 
certainly an unfriendly one. The animus 
seems not to be rooted, however, in a literary 
distaste for managerial types as such, since 
the presidents only receive their share of a 
fusillade that cuts down professors, secretaries, 
students, and the other denizens of the aca- 
demic jungle. This is not a hunt in a thicket 
but the extermination of a forest. 

Although the clearest figures are indeed the 
presidents, there are brief glimpses of other 
functionaries, including deans, most of whom 
are treated in sketchy fashion or summarily 
dismissed. Budgeting is for the treasurer, the 
comptroller may worry about the accounts, 
the alumni office simply does not exist, the 
public relations people could be in Holly- 
wood for all that is said about them in the 
novels. No one goes into the college kitchens, 
or walks the buildings and grounds, looks un- 
der beds in the dormitories, buys faculty 
housing, or administers a research enterprise. 

For the author of The Principles the real 
people in the college or university are the 
swarms of functionaries whose services must 
be organized, staffed, directed, coordinated, 
reported, and budgeted in the familiar se- 
quence. In only one of the novels do some of 
these functionaries become real people. In 
The Masters by C. P. Snow there is a Bursar 
who is thoroughly disliked, an odious man, 
and there is a Dean who has an important 
part to play in the plot. A measure of the 


difference in respect given to functionaries by 
science and by literature is their respective 
treatment of the office of dean of students. In 
The Principles, the dean of students rates a 
whole chapter which, characteristically, is 
about the office he commands and not the 
clientele over which he presides. In A Friend 
in Power, one of the characters says, “The 
dorms and the dining halls are hotel business, 
and the Dean of Students is the head bell- 
hop.” The novelists are only dimly aware then 
of what they regard as the administrative su- 
pernumeraries in the university or college, 
with the exception of Mr. Big, the president. 


The Hot Center of the Academic Galaxy 

As to the faculty, although it does not seem 
very real in the science of college and univer- 
sity administration, for the novelists it is the 
hot center of the academic galaxy, a social in- 
ferno, a flaming pit of writhing souls. And 
like the college presidents, most of the faculty 
folk appear to be pretty disreputable in the 
works of Mary McCarthy, Randall Jarrell, and 
Stringfellow Barr. In The Masters, the faculty 
are important men with high professional 
prestige and social position (it is well to re- 
member that this is England, another culture), 
and the faculty people are rather warm and 
friendly recognizable types in A Friend in 
Power. But even in this last work, there is a 
certain amount of sport with colleagues who 
are given names drawn from a private besti- 
ary: Drake, Baer, Ochs, and so on. 

If the managers of the campus were to re- 
ceive training in the characteristics of the so- 
ciety they appoint each other to govern, as 
the Colonial Office tells new Residents about 
the aborigines, much could be learned in the 
novels. In Purely Academic an economist 
named Nast is an empire builder of a fa- 
miliar type, who does not scruple to lie in 
getting a foundation grant to promote what 
he calls “People’s Capitalism.” Henry Mul- 
cahy in Groves of Academe uses lies and black- 
mail in his effort to make a temporary ap- 
pointment permanent, misusing friends for 
this end in paranoid self-justification. Pictures 
from an Institution portrays a number of 
shrewish, vicious, mendacious, and stupid 
types. The History Department in Purely Aca- 
demic has one professor whe uses devastating 
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book reviews as a means cf destroying the 
careers of budding critics; another whose re- 
search for a book concentrated on “odds and 
ends that might discredit his predecessors in 
the field”; and one who hated his students be- 
cause they had been born since the thirteenth 
century. Weed, the chairman of the Political 
Science Department, is a sympathetic drunk, 
driven to the bottle because he does not know 
why French schools educate and American 
schools do not. Early in The Principles the 
author says that the colleges and universities 
have “an instructional process which cannot 
properly be mechanized,” and that they em- 
ploy a higher number of professionals than 
almost any other type of institution. But 
simply to say this is grossly to fail to prepare 
the shiny new dean or publicity-conscious 
provost with full understanding of the haz- 
ards of control. 


The Hazards of Control 


The hazards of control are greatest at that 
point in the institutional structure where 
faculty and administration do most of their 
business with each other—at the departmental 
level. This is the crucial point in both the 
formal and informal relations that make up 
academic life. The novels bring this out 
clearly. The leading figure in Purely Aca- 
demic is chairman of the History Depart- 
ment; in A Friend in Power, he is chairman 
of the Department of Modern Languages. In 
Groves of Academe, most of the plot unfolds 
within and among the members of the lan- 
guage department; and in Pictures from an 
Institution, the language department is the 
matrix within which most of the comment oc- 
curs and from which the characters are set in 
movement with others in the institution from 
which the pictures are taken. Departmental 
rivalry is strongly in action in Purely Aca- 
demic, and least apparent in Pictures, but it 
hangs through all the novels like an atmos- 
phere charged with the faint smell of elec- 
tricity or sulphur. The bias of the writers for 
the literary and language departments is per- 
haps a preoccupation with occupation. 

Science agrees with literature on the im- 
portance of departmental organization, but 
the difference in conception is antipodal. For 
the novelists, the department is a delicate so- 


cial organization, full of the tension of idio- 
syncrasy, a weft of subtle feeling, rich in 
chromatic variety, a complex of warm and 
cool colors in shifting shades of meaning. For 
science, the department is a unit of business 
administration, the characteristics of which 
can be adequately comprehended by refer- 
ences to Chester Barnard and how it was in 
old New Jersey Tel and Tel. Thus we learn 
that it is seldom satisfactory to “issue detailed 
operating instructions to people at the de- 
partmental level” if they are to be applied in 
the same sense in which they were “drawn and 
proposed at the top administrative level.” 
And consultations are important between 
top level and operating level because top level 
people can learn from operating level people 
how operating people operate. This presum- 
ably helps top level people to stay on top. 

To the sensitive, the establishment of 
Shelves of people is abhorrent. From this it 
is only a step, which the California junior 
college has already taken, to keep the shelves 
and throw away the people. More invidious, 
perhaps, is the inchoate assumption that col- 
lege departments are just like business units. 
As a first step towards this managerial goal, 
university administrations might begin paying 
professors on the scale of industry and thus 
give them something to be businesslike about. 

The distance between the scientific and the 
literary conceptions of the department may be 
comprehended in the statement from The 
Principles that departments “are, in one 
sense, primarily convenient budgetary units 
to provide for ease of operation and assign- 
ment of funds. These units also happen to be 
convenient groupings of instructional faculty 
into fairly unified blocks of subject matter.” 
Twice the word “convenient” is used. Whose 
convenience? Not that of plastic professors 
pressed into fairly unified blocks of subject 
matter but that of the molding hands of the 
managers, of course. Nowhere is it suggested 
that the department is a fellowship of schol- 
ars, a brotherhood of truth, committed by a 
grateful society to preserve the culture and 
provide for the intellectual nurture of the 
young. To the contrary. What the managers 
see is a fellowship of budgetary units, a broth- 
erhood of fairly unified blocks of subject mat- 
ter, committed by the culture to the easy op- 
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eration and assignment of funds. It is small 
wonder that managers like to teach small 
courses on the side; they not only borrow the 
prestige of the faculty by doing so. They 
clutch, if they do not grasp, some small con- 
nection with social sense and human reality. 


Machinery at the Operating Level 


In the science of administration the de- 
partment head becomes an “executive head” 
“at the operating level,” charged with grave 
responsibilities. He is the link between the 
overhead and the underfoot, between the 
peak and the pit, a vortex created at the junc- 
ture of opposing streams that trickle down 
and bubble up, a colonel in the academic 
regiments, in command of field troops but 
under the authority of dean-generals who 
command divisions. The novelists, however, 
do not think as highly of the chairman as 
science does. Professor Tyler in A Friend in 
Power says of the chairman's duties, “Chair- 
manship is nothing . . . but a glorified secre- 
tary’s job. Not too glorified either.” In Groves 
of Academe, Mulcahy contrives to obtain a 
contract from the president while the chair- 
man of his department stands rather on the 
sidelines—indeed there are times when he is 
not clearly sure what is going on in his own 
department. 

But for professors defeated as scholars, the 
chairmanship may come to mean substitute 
fulfillment, through which they create lives of 
busy triviality. Jarrell mentions the professor 
of English who had been one of the two fore- 
most authorities on Cowper but whose self- 
esteem became eroded and whose spirit be- 
came frustrated by a universal lack of interest 
in his specialty. He gradually turned from 
scholarship, became interested in administra- 
tive chores, and was made chairman of the 
English Department. He was transfigured. 
“He made . . . speeches to associations, clubs, 
alumni; he wrote on the problems of Ameri- 
can education, the administrative ones espe- 
cially; he went to baseball games with the 
Dean of the School of Education, and talked 
to the coaches and Educators who sat around 
him.” Although scholarship had been ended, 
and creative works abandoned, and his pro- 
fessional life was now filled with sawdust and 


not substance, the professor did not regret the 
exchange but thought that he had traded 
equal goods. When he overheard the Dean of 
the Graduate School say an approving word 
about his department, “he felt a pleasure that 
he hadn’t felt even when he had first held in 
his hands, fresh from the Cambridge Press, 
his own edition of The Task.” 

In the works of both science and letters, the 
principal administrative device for achieving 
the common business is the committee. In- 
deed in a list of the qualifications for appoint- 
ment and promotion that The Principles sets 
out, committee and administrative work is 
listed as one of the areas (albeit minor) in 
which candidates are expected not to be de- 
ficient. There are ad hoc committees, depart- 
mental committees, divisional committees, 
senate committees, interdisciplinary commit- 
tees, and so on. In the novels, committeeism 
is the conciliar movement of the academic 
church and, although never making good the 
claim to paramount authority, nevertheless 
co-6pts portions of the administrative power 
and collectivizes responsibility for its exer- 
cise. 

Just as the papacy opposed the democra- 
tization of ecclesiastical power, so does ad- 
ministrative science deplore committeeism. 
Says the author of The Principles, “There has 
been, in a number of instances, a cult of 
democracy in departmental operations... . 
Some years ago there were in American uni- 
versities many heads of departments with au- 
tocratic powers. In some instances this led to 
greatness.” Now, to be sure, this also some- 
times led to consequences less than great, and 
the introduction of the committee structure 
rectified the autocracy somewhat. But there is 
a present danger, it is felt, that committecism 
will impose mediocrity on operations and re- 
duce the effectiveness and quality of basic de- 
partmental decisions. 

Literature is also skeptical about commit- 
teeism but on quite different grounds. In 
Purely Academic, Professor Schneider is asked 
by one of the faculty wives whether, in order 
to advance himself, one of the professors 
shouldn't do committee work. Says Schneider, 
“That I cannot permit—although I have no 
authority here. That, my dear lady, would 
require him to dictate letters, issue memo- 
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randas, and go into conference, the way little 
businessmen do. In fact, committee work is 
the professor's way of proving that he is just 
as important to society as businessmen are.” 


Personnel Administration— 
Who Gets Where 

In the science of administration, faculty 
personnel procedures on tenure and promo- 
tion are aspects of management. For the nov- 
elists, appointments and promotions are the 
presiding concern. The Masters is the story 
of a losing campaign to elect a candidate to 
head a college. Both Purely Academic and A 
Friend in Power deal with the politics of the 
selection of the president of a university. The 
plot of Groves of Academe is the struggle of a 
man of some professional competence but of 
offensive personality to hold on to an appoint- 
ment that was meant to be temporary. Al- 
though Pictures from an Institution is a col- 
lection of vignettes loosely held together by 
common malice, the last chapter does witness 
the departure from Benton of the protagonist, 
who goes to another institution and so im- 
proves his situation. It would not be difficult 
to conclude from the evidence of the five nov- 
els that the full drama of college life is to be 
found almost exclusively in the recruitment, 
promotion, and tenure of professors and pres- 
idents. Here, the human condition is one of 
anxiety about status, prestige, and money; and 
the stratagems to which the characters stoop 
to acquire and hold these psychic and ma- 
terial goods are many and devious. In none of 
the novels does the drama consist in the ef- 
fort to advance scholarship, science, or dis- 
covery. In none is there a profound moral 
dilemma, choices between good and evil, the 
compulsions of guilt and conscience, the trag- 
edy of crime and punishment. Except for 
C. P. Snow and Carlos Baker, none of the au- 
thors appears to be much involved with his 
characters. They seem, rather, to put them on 
display; and then they invite the reader to 
disparage the exhibition because it lacks 
taste. 

And in the selection of personnel, whether 
by recruitment or promotion, what are the 
standards? Administrative science states the 
familiar standards: scholarship, teaching, con- 


tributions to the profession, and committee 
and administrative work, as was said earlier. 
Admittedly, these are difficult to apply, and 
judgments, especially about teaching ability, 
are notoriously subjective, often so for lack of 
clear standards and tests. The chairman of 
Mulcahy’s department in Groves of Academe 
listens to a defense of Mulcahy’s teaching 
ability by a member, who has no basis for 
judgment, and agrees with him, with certain 
practical reservations. “He was quite well 
aware that he knew nothing about the quality 
of Hen’s teaching; but neither, he was cer- 
tain, did the others, and he would have liked 
to get this admission on the table. ‘Fitness to 
teach’ was an imponderable which he had no 
intention of pretending to weigh. . . .” Ulti- 
mately the decision to give Mulcahy a con- 
tract, after he had been notified that he was 
let go, depended upon the plea made to the 
president by two of Mulcahy’s friends. The 
president was in no doubt about the correct- 
ness of his original decision, but Mulcahy 
got the contract because the intervention of 
his friends assured the president that his new 
decision had some support. 

The point about the inadequacy of the 
standards that Mulcahy’s experience shows is 
made sharper by Stringfellow Barr in Purely 
Academic where he says of the president: 
“Pomton felt that the surest way to discover 
who were the best men in your faculty was to 
see which ones other university presidents 
wanted.” And acting on this principle—which 
is not stated in The Principles—Professor 
Schneider gets a friend in another college to 
make an appearance of interest in him so that 
he can use the supposed interest to pry an in- 
crease in salary out of Pomton. But the best 
that the friend could do was to manufacture a 
tentative offer, and President Pomton beat 
Professor Schneider in the attempted bluff. 

The selection of presidents is as irrational 
in the novels as is the selection of professors. 
The bare majority that two friends organize 
for one of the candidates in The Masters dis- 
sipates over time as attitudes change, largely 
for non-objective reasons. Nast becomes the 
president of the University in Purely Aca- 
demic when the secretary of the outgoing pres- 
ident blackmails Nast’s leading opponent in 
the board of trustees and forces him to resign. 
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In A Friend in Power, the head of the faculty 
advisory committee appointed to work with 
the trustees in rating the faculty possibilities 
among the potential candidates is himself of- 
fered the presidency and accepts. He was 
chosen, they told him, because of “your books, 
your brains, your hard work, your adminis- 
trative experience here and elsewhere. Your 
army record. . . . You have the respect and 
admiration of your colleagues on the faculty. 
You're a father. You've got a fine wife and 
family. You're a scholar and a teacher.” But 
in addition to all this he was also head of the 
faculty advisory committee appointed to work 
with the trustees, and this did not hurt. 

To the novelists, there is a fallacy in as- 
suming that these seemingly objective stand- 
ards for selection are reasons for choosing peo- 
ple. In fact, they are more important as 
official reasons for not choosing people who 
have been rejected on unofficial grounds. Fac- 
ulty selection, at least in this country, is not 
an objective merit system in which candidates 
receive appointments in an academic civil 
service after having qualified in a public 
competition. The Principles discusses the use 
of ad hoc committees in filling permanent po- 
sitions and finds them seriously deficient, cer- 
tainly when consultants from the outside are 
invited to sit. At the least, the outsiders will 
be chary about letting their best people go 
and will not cooperate in the selection of “the 
best man in the country” if he is to come 
from the universities they represent. 

But this is only part of the story. Randall 
Jarrell puts in the mouths of some of his char- 
acters pertinent observations about the mores 
of a campus that bear on selection. Among 
the faculty of Benton, local prestige was not 
based upon class, money, or outside reputa- 
tion. “Jerrold Whittaker was about as famous 
as American sociologists get, but there were a 
dozen professors who were more honored at 
Benton—who seemed to Benton, far more fa- 
mous.” The faculty was a tightly compressed 
social community, it generated its own stand- 
ards, and it regarded them with utmost com- 
placency as universals. “It was like, in many 
ways, some little community in the Middle 
Ages; there was a most homogeneous public 
opinion, a most homogeneous private opinion 
—almost all the people there were agreed 


about almost everything and glad to be 
agreed, and right to be agreed.” It was a sur- 
prisingly contented place despite its social 
conformity. “The people who were discon- 
tented got jobs elsewhere—as did, usually, 
any very exceptional people—and the others 
stayed. They didn’t reed to be exceptional: 
they were at Benton.” 

The selection of people for such a commu- 
nity clearly requires something more than 
scholarship, teaching ability, contributions to 
the profession, and committee and adminis- 
trative work. In most areas of recruitment, 
personal characteristics are of course relevant 
to choices when all of the so-called objective 
criteria have been met, and the test is usually 
provided in the phrase, “ability to get along 
with others,” or “ability to work coopera- 
tively.” But the Benton social fitness test, 
never explicated (no one can study for it), 
goes beyond mere ability to get along with 
others. It is really a social pattern test, and 
its measure is local prejudice. Thus if the 
candidate fails the SPT it may be said of him 
that his scholarship does not quite measure up 
to the requirements needed, or that he is not 
as good a teacher as we would like to get, or 
that his fifty articles in learned journals have 
not really made a contribution to the profes- 
sion. The objective criteria are therefore rea- 
sons for not giving people jobs. 

Benton was a small college, but what was 
true of Benton may be true in some degree in 
the departments of big universities, and in- 
deed throughout the universe of private bu- 
reaucracies. Barnard says that it is important 
so to choose executives that “a general condi- 
tion of compatibility of personnel is main- 
tained” and one of the standards is whether 
the candidate “fits.” This brings under scru- 
tiny then the candidate’s total personality and 
outlook, the characteristics of his wife and 
family, the kind of car he drives, his outlook 
on sex, life, politics, money, and modern art. 
The operation of the invisible test weeds out 
those who do not fit and tends to favor the 
candidacies of close friends and relations. Real 
independence of mind and spirit may be one 
of the least qualifications for an academic ca- 
reer, as Thorstein Veblen learned the hard 
way. 
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Parkinson’s Law and Parkinson’‘s Disease 


The contrasting viewpoints of science and 
literature about the campus have long been 
familiar to those who make careers on the 
campus, whether in teaching or administra- 
tion. And the increasing bureaucratization of 
the campus could widen the distance between 
them. No one of course denies that there are 
certain aspects of the operation of any cus- 
todial operation—prisons, barracks, colleges, 
universities, nunneries, boys camps, and men- 
tal institutions—to which a necessary amount 
of orderly housekeeping is not only relevant 
but indispensable. Food must be purchased, 
and desks and chairs, and dormitory beds; 
payrolls must be met; buildings and grounds 
must be kept up; parietal regulations must be 
established and enforced, and so on. There are 
useful and inefficient ways of dealing with 
this housekeeping, and the first are better than 
the second because they cost less and cause less 
fuss. But the post of honor in the college or 
university is the class room. In the jargon, 
this is the line to which all else is staff. It is 
here that the function of the institution is ful- 
filled and everything that gets in its way, or 
which does not contribute to it, is dispensable. 

The standard faculty view is that the intel- 
lect, its care and feeding, should fix the center 
and purpose of the university. The true life of 
the academy, in this view, is not in the sta- 
dium, or the alumni office, or the public rela- 
tions department, or the dean’s office, or the 
trustees’ meeting, or the registrar’s office, or 
the office of the student counsellor or the 
chaplain’s hideaway, or the office of the occu- 
pational adviser, or of the fraternity business 
manager. Ardent faculty critics tell each other 
that the true life is lived in the meetings of 
teachers and students, not in the meetings of 
associations of college budget officers, associa- 
tions of college housing officers, associations 
of college purchasing officers, associations of 
college public relations officers, associations of 
college alumni officers, associations of papa 
deans, associations of mamma deans, or asso- 
ciations of little baby deans. The adventure 
of the spirit, it will be said, takes place in the 
class room and seminar, not in Druid’s cir- 
cles of minor administrators who clasp each 


other’s wrists and count the pulses. Since the 
war, however, it is these auxiliary staff serv- 
ices that have proliferated on almost every 
campus, and many faculty feel that the stulti- 
fication of the true purpose of the institution 
by administration is taking place not only by 
the operation of Parkinson's law but by the 
etiology of Parkinson’s disease. 


Adjustments to Idiosyncrasy 


But mild paranoia is an occupational char- 
acteristic of many faculty, and the faculty 
complaint against administration magnifies 
the shortcomings of the managers and mini- 
mizes its own. The candid must recognize 
that few among the faculty are equipped to 
govern, and that most need management—up 
to a certain point, at least. Faculty folk are 
often—like the French people are occasionally 
—utterly incapable of self-government. What a 
confusion there is sometimes in a faculty meet- 
ing called to consider, for example, new regu- 
lations for the conduct of examinations. The 
proceedings may even have touches of low 
comedy, as in an old Mack Sennett movie. 
Professors spring up and down like Keystone 
cops in the chase of fugitive sense, rushing up 
and down the stairs and through swinging 
doors of parliamentary procedure. The inno- 
cent burst through false exits and slam into 
blank walls. Some try to arrest each other. Fi- 
nally the president blows a whistle, all crowd 
aboard the Model T, clinging to the doors 
and hood as best they can, and go weaving 
down the road from side to side, towards the 
objective they were called to reach. 

A faculty, moreover, is a collection of highly 
individualized personalities. Jealousies abound, 
feuds are not unknown, slights are almost 
never unintended, envy rankles, and bitterness 
cankers. Some administrators doubtless share 
the attitute of Bill, the Treasurer in Purely 
Academic, a tall man, well built, good look- 
ing, healthy, alert, and deeply respectful of 
money. “Conscious as Bill was,” says Barr, “of 
the scorn that the true scholar feels for the 
administrative officials of the academy, he 
secretly returned their scorn fourfold: he 
looked on professors as a special class of kept 
women, eager for their monthly allowances 
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but unwilling to contemplate the sordid op- 
erations of the butter-and-eggs man who sup- 
ports them.” 

Perhaps the task of making mutual under- 
standing falls more heavily on the managers 
than the teachers since the managers are pre- 
sumably equipped to deal with idiosyncrasy 
without contributing to it, and the teachers 
usually function within a fairly narrow spe- 
cialty and therefore may not be expected to 
comprehend the alien dialectic of administra- 
tive justification. Indeed, it may be that teach- 


ers should be cherished by the functionaries 
with special tenderness because grateful 
alumni are more likely to remember a stimu- 
lating teacher than the executive officer in 
charge of buildings and grounds. Carlos Baker 
puts the case for the teacher even more simply. 
He makes Alice say, “Professors are lucky. 
... They can write their own monuments 
and people will always read them.” 

“Not all the people.” 

“The best people, then,” said Alice. “The 
teachers. The students.” 


Known and Needed in Public Personnel Research 


By Everett W. Reimer, Committee on Human Resources, Puerto Rico 


PERSONNEL RESEARCH FRONTIERS, by Cecil E. 
Goode, Public Personnel Association, 1958. 
Pp. 176. $3.50. 


"Bere Goope has written a handbook of in- 
formation, spiced it with dry comment, in- 
troduced a moral, skirted a philosophical 
dilemma and has managed to keep the whole 
package as tight and at times as compelling as 
a good detective story. This sounds like an 
improbable feat and it is. 

Essentially, Personnel Research Frontiers is 
a handbook, defined as “a review of personnel 
research activities and facilities, with special 
reference to their implications for govern- 
ment.” But the production of a handbook in 
this field was no routine task. 

It turns out that personnel practioners don’t 
do enough research to write a book about. 
This will not surprise them; they know how 
limited is their time and how small their re- 
search budgets. But research relevant for per- 
sonnel management is being done by social 
scientists in universities and specialized re- 
search organizations and is being supported 
financially by the military services, a few other 
federal entities like the Mental Health Insti- 
tute, some of the foundations, and a few of 
our larger corporations. Most of this research 
is not considered personnel research even by 
the people who do it. 

Goode had to separate what is from what is 
not relevant to personnel management and he 


had no traditional nor conceptual guides to 
lean on. All he had was the uncommon com- 
mon sense of an experienced personnel man 
able to see, if only dimly, tomorrow's frontiers 
of personnel management. His book is above 
all a credit to his foresight and judgment. 

Having decided what research to include, 
the task of selecting categories, aspects, and 
examples which would make this research 
meaningful was scarcely less formidable. 
Goode’s condensation is so ruthless as to 
guarantee a shock to the researchers, but it will 
fascinate them also to see—in the case of their 
associates if not themselves—what a practical, 
determined effort can distill out of volumes 
of carefully qualified analyses and conclusions. 
There is no virtue here, of course, except that 
of necessity; Goode’s review of personnel re- 
search is no substitute for the research reports 
themselves, but it probably will lead many 
personnel people to these reports who would 
otherwise never know that they exist. 

Social scientists will find Personnel Research 
Frontiers worth reading because of the happy 
if unorthodox manner in which Goode com- 
bines information on sources of funds, dollar 
amounts of grants, names of individual re- 
searchers and research organizations, the na- 
ture of research projects and, sometimes, the 
results or conclusions of the research. It is 
fascinating to learn that a project which cost 
$175,000 resulted in five stated conclusions 
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and to be able to speculate on which of them, 
if any, are worth what they cost. 

Goode’s moral is that more research is 
needed bearing directly on civilian personnel 
management in government, His supporting 
argument is not as sure-footed, however, as his 
preceding exposition. 

In general Goode goes to the root problems 
of government personnel management and 
does not minimize their difficulties. His re- 
sponse to these difficulties is a rather sharply 
contrasting expression of faith in research, and 
he doesn’t help his case by leaning on faith 
in evaluating the research which is in Person- 
nel Research Frontiers. Early in the book he 
cites Peter Drucker’s complaint, made in 1957: 
“The social sciences are bankrupt—they have 
run dry and are not providing the insights 
they should. Nothing new has been uncovered 
in the last thirty years even with the effort 
and money that have been expended by psy- 
chologists. All they come up with is the same 
old truism, People are Humans.” Goode feels 
that Drucker is overstating the case but his 
own evaluative summary is also largely criti- 
cal, and scarcely prepares the reader for his 
final statement: “Even tho organizational and 
human research has been relatively fragmen- 
tary we are on the verge of a major break- 
through in management and organizational 
theory.” Possessing no more evidence than the 


very little that Goode has cited, I nevertheless 
feel somehow that he is right. 

But I do wonder whether this break-through 
would leave standing what seems to be his 
implicit major premise: that efficiency—a maxi- 
mum output-input ratio—is the basic criterion 
of organizational functioning. My doubt is not 
the same as Simon’s—that men do not have 
the wits to maximize—it is rather that men 
do not want to maximize the output of organ- 
izations of which their own efforts are. the 
inputs. 

If we look at all types of human organiza- 
tions over the span of history, it begins to 
appear that the modern, competitive, produc- 
tion organization is an exception to the rule 
and a temporary exception at that. Goode im- 
plies as much when he writes about major 
research problems for the future, “We will 
need to do some basic research on the meaning 
of work and leisure in a society of continually 
increasing productivity, decreasing work 
hours, and radically new emerging technology. 
What do we do with the fruits of increased 
productivity, and how do we convert them 
into optimum social dividends?” 

Perhaps the research will show that people 
don’t want to work with maximum efficiency 
so that they can go home and enjoy themselves 
in the same fashion. Perhaps they would pre- 
fer to enjoy themselves in their work. 


Administrative Values: Looking Inward and Outward 


By S. McKee Rosen, Public Administration Division, 
International Cooperation Administration 


A PHILOsoPHyY OF ADMINISTRATION; TOWARD 
CREATIVE GRrowTH, by Marshall E. Dimock. 
Harper and Brothers, 1958. Pp. xiv, 176. 
$3.50. 


IDEAL AND PRACTICE IN PUBLIC ADMINISTRA- 
TION, by Emmette S. Redford. University of 
Alabama Press, 1958. Pp. xii, 155. $2.50. 


ery of Administration is a thought- 
ful little book by an outstanding teacher 
of and writer on administration. Readers among 
practitioners and students of administration 
will find in Marshall Dimock’s volume some 


fine grains of wisdom which should stir them 
to further thought concerning the nature and 
purpose of their work. 

The book is a sharp polemic rather than a 
pedantic treatise. What the author has to say 
he believes in fervently. Essentially he presents 
a challenge to the executive to regard his role 
and function in philosophical and ethical 
terms. He appeals against the mechanistic and 
quantitative approach to administration. He 
pleads for a philosophy of management which 
stresses objectives, personal growth, and the 
initiative of individuals. 
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The stultifying dangers of bureaucracies, 
private and public, are becoming better 
known as social scientists direct their studies 
to the fundamental conditions of large-scale 
administration in the United States. The pop- 
ular volume, The Organization Man, is per- 
haps indicative of recent probing. Dimock’s 
book is a search for identity—for value and 
purpose which render managerial activity 
meaningful and significant. 

The quality of life in any society, Dimock 
maintains, is in the main determined by its 
institutions whose vitality in turn is largely 
dependent upon administrators as a class. He 
is deeply disturbed by the fragmentation 
which he finds in business and government 
administration. Administration should con- 
centrate upon integrative effort and should be 
concerned more than anything else with the 
fusion of many elements into a blend—a blend 
dependent upon knowledge of growth and de- 
cay of institutions. Thus as cornerstones of his 
philosophy Dimock emphasizes creative growth 
and the organic nature of human endeavor, 
the development of widely shared leadership 
and the motivation and not the manipulation 
of individuals. 

A major concern of management, in Dimock’s 
view, is the self-development of individuals 
involved in the management process. It is such 
a purpose which should permeate the life of 
an organization, and executives have a special 
responsibility for articulating those challenges 
and encouraging those responses upon which 
growth and positive survival depend. 

Dimock has drawn little distinction between 
public and business administration. That 
they possess a great many similar characteris- 
tics is undoubtedly true. But there are rather 
important differences in purpose and objec- 
tive. The administrative process of govern- 
ment lends itself to motivational patterns 
which are not within the ambit of private en- 
terprise. The dean of an outstanding school 
of commerce somewhat inadvertently put his 
finger on this distinction when he recently re- 
marked that the public administrator was a 
business executive with a sense of mission. 
That difference is significant and merits ex- 
ploration. 

Professor Emmette S. Redford’s volume, 


Ideal and Practice in Public Administration, 
somewhat supplements Dimock, and in addi- 
tion attempts to answer the questions: Does 
public administration have a philosophy? Do 
public servants have ideals which are opera- 
tive and effective in the governmental process? 

Redford identifies six major ideals in pub- 
lic administration which are deeply rooted in 
our political and governmental development: 
efficiency, the rule of law, competence, respon- 
sibility, democracy, and the public interest. 
The excitement engendered by this book 
comes from the calm, judicious handling of 
the subject matter. 

Redford’s approach is epitomized in his last 
two chapters. In the first of these, titled “The 
Never-Ending Search for the Public Interest,” 
Redford maintains that as a goal of adminis- 
tration and government generally the public 
interest is too rich in variety and depth and 
too deeply involved in our complex life to 
be easily defined. The outgrowth of a continu- 
ous formation of consensus, the public interest 
emerges through interrelated social, political, 
and governmental processes and at the same 
time is firmly imbedded in the more perma- 
nent institutional fabric of the nation. 

Redford does not see the public interest as 
a simple sum of pressure group forces. At their 
best, special interest groups can be and are 
a constructive and essential part of the demo- 
cratic process. At their worst, they may seri- 
ously impair the independence and strength 
of public organization. Protections against the 
excesses of groupism exist in administrative 
machinery, but protection of the conception of 
the public interest from distortion by special 
interests depends upon government as a whole 
and the standards of society itself. 

In his view, the older notion of checks and 
balances in our social and political federalism 
is no longer sufficient. The pervasiveness of 
governmental activity has forced us to recog- 
nize the emergence of the positive state and 
the interdependence of all parts of the nation. 
A new and constructive approach is thus indi- 
cated. Multiple centers of power in the society 
provide built-in group balances paralleled in 
the original check and balance system of the 
federal government. But “the deficiencies of 
pluralistic government point up the need for 
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more positive approaches to supplement those 
of traditional theory.” 

Redford suggests several ways in which a 
comprehensive consideration of interests and 
relationships—general as well as specific—can 
be woven into the practice of government 
more effectively. First, he stresses the impor- 
tance of comprehensive jurisdiction of govern- 
mental units, that is of jurisdiction which is 
broad enough to insure that all the interests 
involved will have a chance for fair considera- 
tion. Second, he emphasizes the significance 
of comprehensive representation—the chief or- 
gan of which is the Presidency. He stresses, 
finally, the role which creative intelligence 
must play. “It is a hopeful sign,” he writes, 
“that governments are awakening to the need 
for ‘braineries’ at all important policy-deter- 
mining centers.” 

In his final chapter, “Institutionalization of 
Ideal,” Redford charts the administrative ar- 
rangements worked out in the past two genera- 
tions which, combined with political structure, 
have succeeded to a considerable extent in 
building community ideals into our institu- 
tions. These formal administrative channels 
provide avenues for expression of varying in- 


terests and objectives—the federal budget proc- 
ess is an example. He also stresses the develop- 
ment of administrative due process with its 
three components of fact gathering, consicera- 
tion of interests, and expert judgment. He 
concludes that the ideal of the public interest 
is continually being embodied in many ways 
in an institutional framework which gives it 
reality in the governmental process as a whole 
and in public administration in particular. 

These books address themselves in different 
ways to frontiers of thought on administration. 
Few problems are as crucial as those involving 
a philosophy of administration adequate to 
our times. Dimock addresses himself largely 
to the management process as such. He does 
not probe the institutional matrix and values 
of business enterprise in the way in which 
Redford analyzes the political and govern- 
mental setting of public administration. Pub- 
lic and business administration share many 
instrumental values which are derived from ad- 
vancing technique, research, and the analytical 
approach generally. They also share some in- 
stitutional values; but there are fundamental 
roots and values of an institutional nature 
which are not common to both. 


Control or Supervision of the Military? 


By Rosert H. Connery, Duke University 


ForciInG A New Sworp: A STupY OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, by William R. 
Kintner in association with Joseph I. Coffey 
and Raymond J. Albright. Harper and 
Brothers, 1958. Pp. xiv, 238. $4.50. 


ODAY, national security is everybody's busi- 
f yen and the grim picture presented of the 
inner operations of the Pentagon today in 
Forging A New Sword ought to make it re- 
quired reading for all serious citizens. Public 
administration practitioners will have an added 
incentive to examine this volume because the 
problems presented and the solutions proposed 
deal with administrative organization, person- 
nel, fiscal controls, and policy-making. To be 


sure, these problems in the Department of De- 
fense are made immeasurably more difficult 
than in most executive departments by the 
factor of interservice rivalries and civilian- 
military relations. But in a sense the very size 
of the defense operations makes it easier to ob- 
serve, isolate, and measure administrative pro- 
cedures than in a smaller agency. 

Forging A New Sword is a product of the 
American Project, a venture of the Center for 
International Studies at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology which “is concerned 
with the interaction between the United States 
as a domestic society and its problems and 
performance on the world scene.” Kintner 
and Coffey are Army officers. To a consider- 
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able extent, the authors reflect the Army's 
traditional views about the defense organiza- 
tion. All three have had periods of duty at the 
Pentagon in the upper echelon. Kintner and 
Coffey have participated in a number of spe- 
cial studies of defense organization. Kintner 
also has lectured at the National War College 
and taken part in various round tables and 
discussion groups. 

The authors find that since the Unification 
Act of 1947, the major efforts to assure effec- 
tive civilian control “have been made in the 
field of administration.” Personnel policy, pro- 
curement, supply and maintenance, and simi- 
lar “business activities” of the Defense Depart- 
ment have been placed under the close control 
and supervision of civilian officials. Conse- 
quently, the Office of the Secretary of Defense 
today consists of several thousand people, or- 
ganized under nine assistant secretaries and 
several special assistants to the Secretary. The 
result is more civilian supervision than con- 
trol. “The areas in which policy control is of 
paramount importance is not administration 
or logistics but strategic concepts, war plans, 
and force requirements; fields which the mil- 
itary regard as peculiarly their own; and there 
is still ineffective civilian control over these 
areas.” Budget decisions rather than policy 
decisions have been the order of the day. 

Moreover, few of the 100 civilians who have 
filled positions at the secretary level since the 
1947 Act have had wide experience that would 
fit them for their position, and few remained 
long cnough to get it. The average tenure has 
been 18 months. While this “revolving door 
principle” may work satisfactorily in settling 
political debts, it can not provide strong civil- 
ian leadership. Indeed this situation seems so 
bad one may wonder whether any organiza- 
tional changes can solve the difficulties of the 
Defense Department until some way is found 
to select more carefully and to retain in office 
longer individuals at the secretary level who are 
capable of providing leadership for the whole 
national security effort. Certainly the vigorous 
leadership that a Forrestal or a Patterson pro- 


vided came quite as much from long tenure in 
office as from intellectual ability and training. 

The authors recommend that the civilians 
concentrate on long-range planning policy- 
making, leaving direct administrative respon- 
sibility to the military. One may have no quar- 
rel with this general theory, but unless the 
civilians participate in day-to-day administra- 
tion they will not be sufficiently informed to 
make intelligent policy decisions. Forrestal’s 
policy was rather to force the examination of 
various problems by two or more, in a sense 
competing, military groups as well as by a 
civilian staff. Thus well-considered alternatives 
were presented to him, and he had some 
choice in making a decision. To some extent 
this may happen as a result of the latest reor- 
ganization which makes overseas commands 
and special task forces directly responsible to 
the Secretary of Defense. Thus reports from 
the military “users” of manpower and mate- 
rial in the field as well as the military produc- 
ers of manpower and material in the Pentagon 
will meet on the Secretary's desk. Perhaps they 
will provide him a better standard of measure- 
ment and an aid in reaching sounder decisions. 

The time “is not yet ripe,” the authors 
maintain, for a single command and a single 
chief of staff. But steps should be taken to 
mitigate service rivalries. One may question 
whether absence of rivalry in itself is a wise 
goal and that agreement and conformity al- 
ways are to be sought. The history of the last 
war would seem to indicate that a single high 
command as in Germany means the domi- 
nance of a single strategic concept. Some 
would credit Germany's defeat to the single 
command concept which they argue resulted 
in little understanding of the role of sea power 
in modern war. 

The most dramatic recommendation of the 
study is that the Joint Chiefs of Staff be re- 
lieved of active command of their respective 
services and devote themselves solely to plan- 
ning. This also would enable them to devote 
more time to advising the Secretary of Defense 
on military needs. 
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History of Civil-Military Relations 


By JoHN W. Mastanp, Dartmouth College 


SOLDIERS AND GOVERNMENTS, NINE STUDIES IN 
Crvit-MILiTaRY RELATIONs, edited by Mi- 
chael Howard. Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1957. 
Pp. 192. 21 /-net. 


© THE growing body of literature on the re- 
F hstonkte of military force and organiza- 
tion to political authority, Michael Howard, 
Lecturer in War Studies at University of Lon- 
don King’s College, has added this small vol- 
ume. It is based on lectures delivered at King’s 
College on civil-military relations in seven 
selected countries and in Latin America by 
eight British scholars, with an introduction 
by Howard. 

The editor’s introductory lecture is a mas- 
terly statement of the issues involved in the 
civil-military relationship. “As yet no com- 
munity of any degree of complexity has suc- 
ceeded in existing without force,”” he writes, 
“and the manner in which that force is or- 
ganized and controlled will largely deter- 
mine the political structure of the State.” This 
poses problems of subordination of military 
force to the political government and organi- 
zation of the internal political structure and 
the armed services to achieve this end—more 
broadly, the eternal conflict between liberty 
and authority. Commenting on the absence of 
a profound rift between civil and military 
interests in Great Britain and the United 
States, Howard observes that “It is no real par- 
adox that it should be the nations where a 
separate military tradition has been weakest 
which have been best able to organize them- 
selves for the total war of the twentieth cen- 
tury.” 

The contributors, Robert Blake on Great 
Britain, Guy Chapman on France, F. L. Car- 
sten on Germany, G. H. N. Seton-Watson on 


Russia, F. C. Jones on Japan, A. R. M. Carr 
on Spain, R. A. Humphreys on Latin America, 
and D. W. Brogan on the United States, are 
recognized students of the countries of which 
they write. All but Brogan write as _his- 
torians, and they have not concerned them- 
selves with the recent past. Only Brogan con- 
siders developments since the second world 
war. Except for a two-page postscript on Sir 
Winston Churchill’s leadership in 1939-1945, 
Blake’s piece on Great Britain, for example, 
covers the period from the Crimean War to 
1918 only. Carsten brings the German story 
only to 1933. 

Thus the volume consists of a series of some- 
what unrelated historical essays rather than 
an analysis of the situation in each country 
within the context of a schematic design. 
While nothing as abstract as the concepts of 
objective and subjective control devised by 
Samuel Huntington in his provocative The 
Soldier and The State was called for, it is to 
be regretted that Howard did not at least add 
a final essay analyzing the observations of his 
colleagues against the questions raised in his 
introduction, presenting also his own con- 
clusions. 

Brogan, in his essay, points out that “In 
handling the problem of civilian control of 
the armed forces, the United States . . . has 
clung to archaic methods easily explicable in 
terms of American history, less easily defended 
in terms of efficiency or safety in our danger- 
ous world, so unlike that contemplated by the 
‘Founding Fathers’ in 1787.” He concludes, 
with Huntington, that civilian control would 
have been more readily achieved today if the 
framers had been less eager to achieve it in 
their time. 
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Dinosaur Organizations: 
To Swallow-up or Break-down? 


Organizations—business, social, and govern- 
mental—are becoming so Jarge that fewer per- 
sons make more and more crucial decisions 
affecting all persons. True or false? 

False, says Harlan Cleveland, Dean of Syra- 
cuse University’s Maxwell School. Large-scale 
organization seems to mean loose organiza- 
tion, and the growing number of vital deci- 
sions they make means more participants are 
necessary in the process. Also the giantism of 
today’s organizations means that policies even 
of private organizations are infected with pub- 
lic interest; so there must be outside partici- 
pants in decision-making. 


. the nearer you get to the top of the hier- 
archy the fewer unreviewed decisions you make. 
The man who buys writing pads and pencils for a 
government agency is virtually his own boss, but 
the President of the United States has to operate 
in a world peopled with countervailing organiza- 
tions in and out of government which believe his 
every move is of concern to them, and must there- 
fore be cleared with them. The more countervail- 
ing organizations have to be consulted, the more 
members of the internal staff must be assigned to 
deal with them—and must therefore “participate 
in major decisions.” 
Furthermore, “a governmental agency 
wields such power that the lowliest field rep- 
resentative may legitimately feel that he is in- 
volved in major decisions. . . . In spite of his 
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unimpressive position on the totem pole of 
our agricultural bureaucracy, the county agri- 
cultural extension agent is a big man in his 
circle, disposing of substantial resources and 
representing, in the individual farmer's eyes, 
the power and weight of the U. S. Govern- 
ment.” 

Our increasingly interrelated living means 
that we each have greater responsibility to our 
fellow men rather than less. “All this makes 
life more dangerous, both for the decision- 
maker and for the rest of us who depend on 
his being right the first time. But do not these 
accretions of personal responsibility tend to 
increase the individual's sense of personal 
freedom? A dramatic example is our depend- 
ence on the young men manning the Distant 
Early Warning line—a sleepy or an overzeal- 
ous one could cause irrevocable damage. 


This increase in the extent to which each in- 
dividual is personally responsible to others is most 
noticeable in a large bureaucracy. No one person 
“decides” anything; each “decision” of any im- 
portance is the product of an intricate process of 
brokerage involving individuals inside and outside 
the organization \ large organization is a 
deliberately created system of tensions into which 
each individual is expected to bring workways, 
viewpoints, and outside relationships markedly 
different from those of his colleagues. It is the 
administrator's task to draw from these disparate 
forces the elements of wise action from day to day, 
consistent with the purposes of the organization as 
a whole. 
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Rather than seeking freedom in escape from 
large organizations, as many suggest, greater 
freedom than ever is available to those who 
learn to live within them. The skill needed is 
“consent-building,” and all participants must 
learn this. ““The expert is no longer just re- 
sponsible for ‘presenting all the alternatives’ 
in a careful, scientific, and scholarly manner. 
He must also figure out who to present them 
to, and how, and what he wants to see happen 
after one of his ‘alternatives’ is accepted. The 
expert is also responsible, in short, not for be- 
ing only right but effective; for getting his 
thinking understood by non-specialists, and 
for carrying his recommendations to the point 
of action.” (“Dinosaurs and Personal Free- 
dom,” Saturday Review, February 28, 1959, p. 
12.) 


Countervailing Small Organizations 

Less optimistic, Peter F. Drucker, professor 
of management at New York University, sees 
the dinosaur of big government not only tram- 
pling on individual freedom but on the verge 
of collapse from its own weight. One of his 
complaints, somewhat the opposite of Cleve- 
land's: “Today the Office of the President 
sprawls all over, but the so-called Chief Ex- 
ecutive cannot possibly complete his work. 
And, more serious, he cannot control policy de- 
cisions, no matter how brilliant he is or how 
scientifically organized his staff.”” Similarly, the 
British Prime Minister. Also the other side of 
Cleveland’s coin: when government agencies 
“are scrupulous, they are fussy and slow. When 
they are ‘efficient’ they are likely to be re- 
sponding to pressures—sometimes corrupt.” 

Big as it is, government is not able to cope 
with the other organized bodies of power— 
business, labor, farm organizations, profes- 
sional societies, even churches. People are 
“ruled by countless and competing private 
baronies.” Government in the public interest 
becomes difficult and “all: government usually 
can do is to mediate between competing self- 
interests.” Even in totalitarian states, where it 
controls information along with its other pow- 
ers, government “is becoming too weak to be 
effective.” 

Though accomplishing little, government 
demands more, for example security clear- 
ances of persons employed by universities do- 


ing government work and greater censorship 
of government information. Current military 
technology is the reason. More serious, this 
technology has taken foreign policy out of 
political control; war is not “an instrument of 
policy”; rather “policy has to be shaped to the 
military needs of survival.” 

“I can see one possible—but only partial— 
solution . .. , a return to political pluralism.” 
Our party system, educational institutions, 
and wide use of public authorities for govern- 
ment tasks are examples of pluralism in this 
country, where it has remained alive though 
abandoned for goo years elsewhere. Pluralism 
probably will not come to grips with the most 
critical problem, collapse of international ra- 
tionality, however, and it runs the risk of leav- 
ing uncontrolled “the conflict, selfishness, 
short-sightedness, and sheer technical effi- 
ciency of pluralist institutions and power cen- 
ters.” The many small centers of political 
power under a pluralist system should—the 
theory holds—balance each other in competi- 
tion so that the public good emerges from 
strivings for private good. This is not happen- 
ing today and may be impossible, Drucker 
says. 

“. .. today it takes supermen in govern- 
ment to do even a poor job. . . . We need a 
political theory that will give us effective, 
strong government...” (“The Breakdown 
of Governments,” 218 Harper's Magazine 35, 
(January, 1959).) 


Pluralism in Practice 

A recent study bears out Drucker’s pessi- 
mism that the public good can emerge from 
separate centers of private-interest power, as 
illustrated by the use of special-interest spokes- 
men as Official advisers to the federal govern- 
ment. While the NRA epitomized govern- 
ment-sponsored self-regulation of industry, 
participation of the regulated in their own 
regulation occurred often between the World 
Wars. There now are more than a thousand 
federal government advisory groups, mostly 
initiated by the executive rather than by Con- 
gress. 

Participation in government policy-making 
by those affected has been seen as “the pre- 
ferred method of democratizing administra- 
tion and combatting bureaucratic rigidity,” 
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“a check against administrative power,” and 
“a solution to the problem of the political 
alienation of the masses.” 

The study points to some difficulties, how- 
ever, in assuring” democratic and responsible 
decision-making: 


1. Representation generally follows the sta- 
tus quo in the industry. If the industry is dom- 
inated by a small number of large producers, 
so is the relevant advisory group. This might 
help the industry leaders keep down potential 
competitors. The across-the-board Business 
Advisory Council of the Commerce Depart- 
ment is heavily “big business” dominated. 

2. To prevent industrywide cooperation in 
oficial committees from turning into cartel 
practices, the Justice Department has formu- 
lated committee rules (e.g., that meeting 
agendas be set by the government, that the 
group be chaired by a government representa- 
tive and full minutes be published), but “the 
list of violations is long and varied . . . [in- 
cluding] serious infractions such as the sub- 
mission of committee minutes to trade associa- 
tions and other groups for deletions and 
changes.” In some groups, even the pretense 
of government initiative has been abandoned, 
and the committee functions with the auton- 
omy of a shadow government, choosing the 
topics it will introduce for discussion and in- 
dependently defining its own functions. An- 
other example: an order to staff a petroleum 
committee with government employees re- 
sulted in placing industry-paid staff in govern- 
ment in without compensation status. Also, 
rules set up from time to time by Congress 
often are violated, the study asserts. 

g. Administrators often identify with the 
group they regulate rather than with the 
wider public, vesulting in one-sided action in 
favor of the advisers. For example, the Com- 
merce Department's Business and Defense 
Services Administration was reported by the 
Wall Street Journal to have “gone to bat more 
than once for United States firms that want 
tighter trade restraints to shut out foreign 
competitors,” against the President's policy, 
and tax-deductible funds of the Business Ad- 
visory Committee have been used for a regis- 
tered lobbyist. Following a plan for oil distri- 
bution drafted by the oil companies, with 


antitrust laws held back, the firms increased 
profits between 13 and 23 per cent over the 
previous period. Also, “charges have been 
made against the members of the MEEC .. . 
that its failure to divert Venezuelan oil ship- 
ments to Europe resulted from such a conflict 
of interests.” 


This identity of interests, coupled with the 
growing independence of bureau chiefs from the 
higher executive echelons, enhances the potential 
power of advisory groups and magnifies the possi- 
bility that what is forbidden under the antitrust 
laws may well be achieved under the guise of 
regulation. 


4. Action of private businesses fostered by 
the government for specific purpose may not 
easily be repealed when the need ends. For 
example, cartels, allowed by the government 
in violation of the antitrust act “once estab- 
lished, are self-perpetuating and can be dis- 
lodged, if at all, only by the most drastic 
means.” (Elma M. Saletan, “Administrative 
Trustification,” 11 Western Political Quar- 
terly 857 (December, 1958).) 


Intergovernmental Relations— 
Satisfactions and Problems 


“With relatively few exceptions, the [House 
intergovernmental relations] subcommittee 
has found a favorable acceptance throughout 
the Nation of the use of grants and of most 
existing grant purposes” in a series of hear- 
ings with local, state, and federal political and 
administrative leaders, and spokesmen for pri- 
vate organizations. Far from weakening state 
and local government, the grant is “a useful 
device for harnessing cooperative govern- 
mental effort.” (The report: “Federal-State- 
Local Relations, Federal Grants-in-Aid,” 
Thirtieth Report by the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1958. The hearings: “Federal-State- 
Local Relations,” (in seven volumes) 1958 and 
1959-) 

State and local officials, far from berating 
the federal government for invading their do- 
main, generally argued not only for continua- 
tion of grants-in-aid but also for continued 
federal standards on service and administra- 
tion—and this even in states, counties, and cities 
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which contribute more via federal taxes than 
they receive in federal grants. While there 
were some complaints of federal redtape (e.g., 
detailed personnel requirements in New York 
state, with its advanced merit system, and 
overcaution in approval of housing and urban 
renewal particularly after misuse of funds was 
headlined), more typical were such statements 
as these: 


I feel if the Federal Government is going to 
advance funds, it ought to have some control and 
knowledge of the expenditure. . . . I see no con- 
flict between State and Federal Government in 
administering grants-in-aid, as both desire the same 
objectives. . . . DENNIs J. Roperts, then Governor 
of Rhode Island. 

Connecticut's administrative grants from the 
Federal unemployment tax have been 53 percent 
of its contributions. It might be thought, then, that 
we would generally take the attitude of a complete 
States rights program. ... We do not. We are 
well aware of the fact that there would be no 
unemployment compensation program, or employ- 
ment security program, were it not for Federal 
initiative. ... The Connecticut State govern- 
ment, while it is satisfied generally with the present 
State-Federal partnership, and while it is enthusi- 
astic about Federal cooperation in this partner- 
ship, feels that the large discretion and flexibility 
given to the States in the basic Federal legislation 
has resulted in underemphasis rather than over- 
emphasis of the Federal interest. . . . JosEPH J. 
Gissons, Executive Director, Connecticut Employ- 
ment Security Division. 

. it seems to me grants-in-aid are the least 
vulnerable to any charges of overcentralization or 
domination by the Federal Government, and I 
honestly think that the central feature of grants-in- 
aid, that of minimum standards, definitely tends to 
strengthen State and local governments... . 
While it seems to me somewhat popular to com- 
plain or sneer at bureaucracy, especially at the 
Federal level, I can only report from personal 
experience, that the Federal people with whom I 
have dealt have been able, have been efficient, 
and have been desirous of helping. JosepH Court- 
NEY, Town Manager, Wilmington, Massachusetts. 

I would be a little fearful of receiving unear- 
marked funds. This way the Federal Government 
at least has supervision. . . . If you just set the 
funds free, I am not so sure they would get as 
good results as they are under the present system. 
Davip L. Lawrence, then Mayor of Pittsburgh. 

. it is our opinion that the time has come 
for a set of minimum standards to which all States 
would have to adjust themselves, still leaving the 


individual States to improve standards above those 
minimums as they saw fit....In my own ex- 
perience with Federal administrative standards, I 
am convinced that they are the most effective way 
of getting good administration within the States. 
. . . By setting standards, and keeping an eye on 
everything we do, the Federal Government puts 
us, as administrators, in a position where we, in 
turn, can insist that standards be met. IsApor 
Lusin, then New York State Industria! Commis- 
sioner. 

We generally feel most of the present programs 
are vital and should be continued, and even 
recommend an increase in the funds for some. . . . 
James D. Hopkins, County Executive, Westchester 
County, New York. 


The committee found these arguments for 
continued federal grants valid: 


Failure of the states to meet needs, partly due 
to unrepresentativeness of legislatures, short 
legislative sessions without adequate staff, 
and poor pay for legislators. We “must ex- 
ert greater effort toward improving the rep- 
representativeness and the effectiveness of 
many of our State governments if we are to 
preserve a vigorous Federal system.” 

Concentrated economic and social activity so 
that “the demands for government activities 
are better organized and more intensive at 
the Federal than at the State and local lev- 
els.” 

Continuing need to equalize resources among 
the states, whose per capita incomes, though 
growing together, still varied in 1956 from 
$964 in Mississippi to $2,858 in Delaware. 

Different sources of federal, state, and local 
funds, federal taxes being more progressive 
than most state taxes. 


The subcommittee also felt that the Joint 
Federal-State Action Committee efforts to find 
federal tax sources which could be abandoned 
to the states along with full responsibility for 
programs now federally-aided were inappro- 
priate because of the wide disparity in the fi- 
nancial return to the states from these tax 
sources and because state constitutional re- 
strictions “may prevent adequate performance 
of the activities involved.” Generally, “. . . it 
appears that many States would be unable or 
unwilling to carry on these functions alone.” 
However, the federal government “should 
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avoid preempting tax fields that are not es- 
sential for financing its activities and which 
can be utilized effectively by other levels of 
government,” but “this principle is separate 
and distinct from the concept of giving up par- 
ticular tax sources as a practical substitute for 
Federal grants.” 

Some policy and administrative features of 
grants which the subcommittee feels can be 
improved are: 


1. Grant legislation should include (1) clear 
program goals, (2) whether the grant is to 
stimulate or support or both, (3) perhaps a 
termination date, and (4) provision for peri- 
odic review. 

2. Financial formulas and administrative 
requirements should be more standardized if 
possible, and the total impact of grants on 
state government should be considered as well 
as the applicability of the formula to each 
program. 

3. In response to numerous requests at the 
hearings for greater flexibility in grants, Con- 
gress should authorize transfer of up to 20 per 
cent of federal apportionments between the 
special categories of any program when re- 
quested by the governor and approved by the 
federal agency invoived. 

4. To “avoid burdening the States with un- 
necessary or unreasonable administrative re- 
quirements,” Congress should consider: (1) 
removing from the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Act the limitation on state choice of the 
agency to receive the grant, (2) repealing re- 
quirements to earmark specific state taxes for 
highway purposes, and (g) permitting the 
states to reduce unemployment tax rates on a 
flat rate basis. 

5. The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare should propose a more equitable 
formula for distributing old age assistance. 


On the whole, however, response to sub- 
committee questions from state and local offi- 
cials indicated “a fairly high degree of satis- 
faction with Federal participation in existing 
grant programs,” and that “the notion that 
Federal administrative costs take an excessive 
share of grant expenditures” is a misconcep- 
tion. “. . . administrative costs actually repre- 
sent a very small percentage of total grant ex- 


penditures” and other factors “are more 
weighty considerations.” 


Federal-Stat Action Committee Report 

At the same time, the Joint Federal-State 
Action Committee, set up in August, 1957 at 
the suggestion of the President and consisting 
of governors and political executives of the 
federal government, recommended closer fed- 
eral-state liaison by (1) making the governor's 
office in each state the contact point for state 
agencies needing better channels of communi- 
cation to Washington, (2) using the Council 
of State Governments’ Washington office as 
the governor's contact point “where existing 
means .. . have not been adequate,” (3) go- 
ing (via CSG) to the Deputy Assistant to the 
President for Intergovernmental Relations 
where two or more federal agencies are in- 
volved or previous efforts with one agency 
have not succeeded. This does not preclude 
direct state agency-federal agency relations or 
an approach through the state’s congressional 
delegation. 

In disagreement with the House subcom- 
mittee, the Joint Action Committee developed 
a proposal to return to the states 40 per cent 
of the federal telephone tax (somewhat equal- 
ized to help the poorer states) and simultane- 
ously eliminate federal grants for vocational 
education and sewage disposal. After five years 
of rebating the tax, the federal government 
would cut its 10 per cent tax to 6, leaving 4 
per cent available for state taxation. However, 
the Joint Action Committee found it hard to 
apply this arrangement to other taxes and 
grants. Even when federal tax sources could 
be discovered which roughly equalled U. S. 
expenditures on a grant that might be elim- 
inated, “on a State-by-State basis, an approxi- 
mate equivalence between grants and revenues 
is the exception.” The Joint Action Commit- 
tee staff also is studying the feasibility of non- 
earmarked block grants replacing specific pro- 
gram grants to widen state policy-making. 
(Second Report of the Joint Federal-State Ac- 
tion Committee, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, December, 1958.) 


General Federal-State Relationships 
Federal relationships to the states apart 
from grants-in-aid were sharply criticized by 
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spokesmen for the New York Joint Legislative 
Committee on Interstate Cooperation. Several 
examples were given of the drafting of federal 
legislation directly affecting the states on 
which no state representatives were consulted 
until the final stages—in contrast to regular 
invitations by the states for U. S. participa- 
tion in the drafting of interstate compacts. In 
addition, they alleged federal interference 
with interstate compacts beyond the necessary 
protection of national interests, federal reluc- 
tance to appoint state representatives on U. S. 
agencies dealing in state-related matters, and 
federal pre-emption of fields of action—pre- 
venting state action—without adequate federal 
enforcement, as in safety regulation of inter- 
state carriers. (By contrast, the U. S. Forest 
Service and Federal Bureau of Prisons were 
cited as encouraging interstate cooperation 
without imposing their own notions on the 
states.) Admitting that the President’s new 
intergovernmental relations staff has helped, 
it has so far been mainly an appeal body when 
states disagree with U. S. decisions. (Testi- 
mony and memorandum of Frederick L. Zim- 
mermann and Mitchell Wendell.) 

A contrasting example of recent federal- 
state cooperation: 

Complementary federal and state safe boat- 
ing laws were developed by state officials acting 
as a subcommittee of the Council of State 
Governments’ Committee on Suggested State 
Legislation, House of Representatives staff 
members, and spokesmen for the Coast Guard 
and the boating industry. A 1958 federal law, 
substantially as developed by this group, was 
dovetailed with a model state bill included in 
CSG’s Suggested State Legislation—Program 
for 1959. The CSG subcommittee’s suggestions 
on regulations under the federal law also were 
substantially accepted, and a continuing ad- 
visory panel of state officials will review future 
regulations and Coast Guard enforcement 
procedures. 

Representative Herbert C. Bonner, chair- 
man of the House Committee involved, com- 
mented that this “unusual, if not unique, ex- 
ercise in federal-state relations” should point 
the way to “an increased use of such intimate 

- . Cooperation at the very inception of legis- 
lation . . .” (Herbert C. Bonner, “An Exer- 


cise in Federal-State Relations,” 32 State Gov- 
ernment 50 (Winter, 1959)-) 


Channels of Cooperation 

The House subcommittee, calling for closer 
federal-state cooperation, urged a permanent 
advisory commission with membership from 
all levels of government and both executive 
and legislative branches. Its committees would 
study special problems, aided by a permanent 
staff and the statistical and research facilities 
of the federal government. Further, the new 
federal staff for intergovernmental relations 
should be strengthened and should pay par- 
ticular attention to urban problems. The sub- 
committee also praised the Pacific Coast Board 
of Intergovernmental Relations which, “un- 
der the leadership of J. W. Rupley, then chief 
field representative of the Bureau of the 
Budget in the San Francisco Office, and the 
late Prof. Samuel C. May of the University of 
California . . . developed into a striking ex- 
ample of the successful coordination of all 
three levels of government.” It was discon- 
tinued in 1953 when regional Budget Bureau 
offices were closed. 

As another channel of state-federal commu- 
nication, the Joint Action Committee report 
implies that it will continue. This stands some- 
what opposed to the House subcommittee pro- 
posal of an intergovernmental advisory com- 
mission which would not only include local 
government but also the legislative branches 
at all levels, both excluded from the Joint Ac- 
tion Committee. (In fact, subcommittee Chair- 
man L. H. Fountain complained that the 
President did not even inform Congress of 
his proposal to establish the Joint Action 
Committee although the subcommittee had 
already begun its own study of intergovern- 
mental relations.) 

Zimmermann and Wendell warned the 
House subcommittee that our case-by-case ap- 
proach to federal-state division of responsibil- 
ities, without a serious effort to think through 
principles of responsibility and develop new 
devices to achieve them, will result in growing 
federal dominance. The federal position, they 
said, “is well defended” by the federal bu- 
reaucracy which “far outweighs the various 
smaller State administrative machines both in 
strength and drive” and the Supreme Court 
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generally has abandoned its role of arbiter be- 
tween federal and state interests to the legis- 
lative and executive branches. 

The idea that the Supreme Court has aban- 
doned its role as arbiter of the federal system, 
also stated by the Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations, is disputed by a new book, 
The Supreme Court as Final Arbiter in Fed- 
eral-State Relations, which points out that 
“the tendency of the Court to uphold legisla- 
tive enactments expansive of national power 
probably reflected judicial acquiescence in 
these policies rather than retirement from the 
umpire’s role.” (By John R. Schmidhauser, 
University of North Carolina Press, 1958, p. 
213.) Also, recent Supreme Court decisions al- 
lowing the states to tax what previously had 
been considered interstate commerce and im- 
ports into the state and a 1958 decision allow- 
ing state taxation of privately-owned but fed- 
erally-used property point to the fact that “in 
economic matters the modern Court has vastly 
enhanced the power of the states.” (Anthony 
Lewis, “A Gain for States’ Rights,” New York 
Times, March 1, 1959.) 


Canadian Practices 
Canadian federal-provincial relationships 
might be compared to ours: 


In Canada, an irregular series of federal- 
provincial conferences have tended to work 
out pragmatically the distribution of powers 
as changing conditions and new types of pub- 
lic programs forced rethinking of the alloca- 
tion of responsibility. “Records of [confer- 
ence] proceedings indicate the growing vitality 
of the institution as an adjunct to the defined 
legislative and executive functions of Cana- 
dian government.” Despite “constitutional, 
political and procedural snarls of a substan- 
tial order . . . it does seem that through a 
history of usage rather than of definition the 
outlines of a new and continuing ‘arm’ of 
government in Canada are becoming increas- 
ingly clear . . .” (Thomas H. McLeod, “Fed- 
eral-Provincial Relations, 1958,” 1 Canadian 
Public Administration 1 (September, 1958).) 

In addition, there are 64 federal-provincial 
committees of long or indefinite terms of ref- 
erence ranging from broad (e.g., agriculture, 
fiscal and economic policy) to narrow and 


technical (e.g., diseases of the beaver) and 
ranging in hierarchical level from ministers 
(5) to technicians (28). Some do not include 
all the provinces; 24 include nongovernmental 
spokesmen in addition to federal and provin- 
cial officials. They are, according to one par- 
ticipant, “useful, indeed indispensable,” 
though “intergovernmental coordination in 
administration is a difficult task.” (K. W. Tay- 
lor, “Co-ordination in Administration,” Pro- 
ceedings of the Ninth Annual Conference, 
1957, The Institute of Public Administration 
of Canada, University of Toronto Press, pp. 
253 ff.) 
State-Local Relations 

“The [House] subcommittee was surprised 
and somewhat alarmed in its regional hear- 
ings by the extent of the animosity shown to- 
ward State Government by city officials. The 
mayors who testified were almost uniformly 
critical of State restrictions on and interfer- 
ence with the efforts of municipalities to deal 
with local problems.” Some examples: 


I personally do not have any great confidence in 
a State government. . . . I think the State legis 
latures tend to be pretty irresponsible. RicHARDSON 
Ditwortn, Mayor of Philadelphia. 

. State governments... are obsolete, ar- 
chaic, and are . . . living monuments to man’s re- 
fusal to recognize the close level of the questions 
and problems in the communities where they are. 
James H. Kinsetra, Councilman, Hartford, Con- 
necticut. 


Harriman on How to Get Better 
Career Men in Government 


“In the forty-five years I have been working 
in and out of government, I have seen the 
quality of individual civil servants consist- 
ently rise... . But, as one of the nation’s 
few genuine experts on government personnel 
put it to me recently, ‘We are getting more 
and more of the good men, fewer and fewer 
of the best’.” Averell Harriman asks why and 
suggests some answers. 

The traditional mistrust of government has 
grown with its increasing activities. The false 
notion that civil servants are “plotting the 
triumph of Big Government” is prevalent; 
civil servants “can’t fight back, and no one is 
willing to fight for them.” 
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The political leader must take more respon- 
sibility for the civil service, encouraging posi- 
tive personnel programs that will provide op- 
portunity for interchange among agencies, 
incentive pay plans, and salaries and fringe 
benefits that can attract people of the capacity 
needed. 

Also, the line between career and political 
executives should not be too sharp. Often, a 
career administrator is the best candidate for 
a political-executive position and promoting 
him to it “enables the public to draw favor- 
able conclusions concerning the quality of 
their anonymous colleagues further down the 
ladder.” This step into political-executive 
ranks probably means that the civil servant 
will have to leave the governmental unit with 
a change of administration because “there is 
seldom any acceptable way back into the 
career service.” This is difficult for the official 
and a loss to the government, but “‘it is a loss 
which I believe we can well afford in the in- 
terests of giving incentive and prestige to the 
career service.” (“How to Get Better Public 
Servants,” 217 Harper's Magazine 55, (Septem- 
ber, 1958).) 


Washington Thinking the Opposite 


The federal government is relying more and 
more on experienced career people for key 
positions, James Reston, political analyst of 
the New York Times, notes. (“The Pros in 
Government,” March 4, 1959.) The President’s 
continuing difficulty in finding and keeping 
key men, with “the dangers of a lack of con- 
tinuity in government . . . increasing all the 
time,” have given rise to 


some talk here about the need for strengthening 
and evaluating the professional corps, and of in- 
troducing a system of permanent under secretaries 
of all the departments who, as in Britain and the 
other parliamentary democracies, can give con- 
tinuity from one Administration to another, and 
help carry the burdens in time of personal illness 
to the top political leaders. 

It is generally agreed that these permanent off- 
cials should not be asked to take top political jobs. 
In the popular phrase, they should be “on tap 
and not on top,” but recent events suggest that 
there should be more of them and that their 
critical place in a changing government should be 
more widely recognized and valued. 


Prestige of the Public Service 


Public service prestige appears to be rising, 
but more of both the middle class (social and 
income) and the college-educated still rate 
public employment low on prestige than rate 
it high, a survey in the Detroit metropolitan 
area reveals. 

When asked: “If the pay were the same, 
would you prefer to work for the United 
States government or for a private firm?” 
Fifty-six per cent chose government, only 30 
per cent private industry; the rest were in- 
different or undecided. This compares to quite 
similar polls taken nationally by the American 
Institute of Public Opinion in 1947 showing 
41 per*cent favored government employment, 
40 per cent private; and by Fortune magazine 
in 1940 in which 4o per cent preferred gov- 
ernment, 50 per cent private. However, the 
current preference for public employment 
may not be a measure of prestige since the 
reasons for preferring government were: job 
security or retirement benefits—73 per cent, 
fairer personnel policies—6 per cent. (Those 
who preferred private employment mentioned 
less red tape—26 per cent—and more opportu- 
nity for advancement—21 per cent.) 

Even if growing preference for public em- 
ployment does mean growing prestige, it may 
not extend to the professional levels. Half of 
those interviewed felt that a stenographer in 
government had more prestige than one in 
private industry compared to one-fourth who 
thought the opposite, but this was more than 
reversed for doctors, and prestige was con- 
sidered about the same in public or private 
employment for accountants—assuming in all 
cases the same pay and kind of work. 

The public’s view of public employees (as 
well as of public employment) apparently im- 
proved: 27 per cent said city employees were 
more courteous than private; 29 said equally 
courteous; 29 said private were more courte- 
ous. In Leonard White’s Chicago study in 
1929, only 18 per cent felt city employees were 
more courteous, and 60 per cent felt private 
employees were. (In using this change in atti- 
tude as an indication of a general trend to- 
ward increased government prestige, one 
should consider that two factors were changed 
—the time and the place.) 
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Other attitudes of Detroit area people to- 
ward government: Only g per cent felt that all 
of the five “highly visible” local and state 
agencies selected for inquiry were doing a 
poor job and another 7 per cent thought four 
of the five were poorly operated, compared 
with 16 per cent who thought all were well 
operated and another 21 per cent who said all 
but one were. Three out of five felt that govern- 
ment gives full measure or more for the tax 
dollar; only half that number felt government 
cost more than it was worth. Similarly, 40 per 
cent felt government should do more com- 
pared to 7 per cent who said it should do less. 
This varied by social class, but not very much. 
It also varied by age, with a little greater per- 
centage of those 50 and over than of those 
under 50 feeling there was too much govern- 
ment and a somewhat smaller percentage of 
over 50's than under feeling there should be 
more. Oddly enough, the higher the social 
class, the larger the percentage that felt gov- 
ernment services were worth at least as much 
as they cost. 

About honesty in government: 13 per cent 
said many higher government officials were 
dishonest, 71 per cent “just a few,” and 7 per 
cent none. At the same time, 41 per cent said 
“political pull substantially affects govern- 
ment decisions to help private citizens with 
individual problems; another 28 per cent said 
it played some part.” But they did not seem 
to condemn pull. “It was viewed as a human 
and understandable way of coping with and 
adapting to complexity and impersonality,” 
and did not seem incompatible with the feel- 
ings of 65 per cent of those interviewed that 
their personal dealings with public employees 
were good or very good. Only 6 per cent said 
they had poor personal dealings. Nevertheless, 
nearly three in five felt they needed outside 
help in bringing a problem before a govern- 
ment agency—lawyers and accountants gen- 
erally (26 per cent), organizations (16 per 
cent), or government officials (13 per cent). 
Apparently, “the political party has lost many 
of its functions as an intermediary between 
the public and administrative agencies; pro- 
fessional and special interest groups have as- 
sumed this function.” (At least in the Detroit 
area.) (Morris Janowitz, Deil Wright, and 
William Delany, Public Administration and 


the Public—Perspectives toward Government 
in a Metropolitan Community, Institute of 
Public Administration, University of Michi- 


gan, 1958.) 


Meanwhile, in Canada . . . 


There is danger that the Canadian govern- 
ment will corral too great a percentage of the 
country’s experts and intellectuals, leaving 
too little outside knowledge and research cap- 
able of presenting alternatives to government 
policy, John Porter, Carleton College, sug- 
gests. (And this despite a 1948 poll indicating 
that 45 per cent of Canadians preferred work- 
ing for industry compared to 36 per cent pre- 
ferring federal government employment, job 
conditions being equal. About the same time, 
U. S. citizens indicated a 41 per cent to 40 
per cent preference for U. S. government over 
private employment. Reported in the Detroit 
study, above.) 

Of Canada’s top civil servants (243 from the 
highest three ranks earning $8,000 a year and 
over) nearly one-fifth have been teachers, 
mainly in universities, and “a fair number 
... had distinguished themselves as aca- 
demics before becoming public servants.” A 
survey of 202 of the 243 “elite” public servants 
also shows: 

More than three-fourths have university de- 
grees; in the highest rank, seven of eight. 

Only half have spent half their working 
lives in the Canadian service and less than 
one-fourth have spent their whole careers in 
it. One in four was appointed to his present 
position from the outside. Of the top ranking 
public servants, two out of five were ap- 
pointed to that position or to their immedi- 
ately previous government position from the 
outside. Outsiders mainly have come from 
business and politics, somewhat fewer from 
universities and the military. 

Socially, 18 per cent of the Canadian-born 
come from the upper class, g per cent from 
the handful of social elite in the country. 
Only one in eight come from families below 
the middle class. The higher the rank, the 
higher the percentage of middle, upper, and 
elite class origins. (“Higher Public Servants 
and the Bureaucratic Elite in Canada,” 24 
Canadian Journal of Economics and Political 
Science 483 (November, 1958).) 
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Louisville’s City Consultant— 
Different Things to Different Men 


Louisville hired a City Consultant in 1948 
as a top administrator-adviser to the mayor. 
Roy Owsley has been the only incumbent, but 
the job has changed several times to fit the 
ability and interests of the three mayors with 
whom Owsley has worked. (Gladys M. Kam- 
merer and Ruth McQuown, “The City Con- 
sultant: Plan or Expedient?” Bureau of Gov- 
ernment Research, University of Kentucky, 
1958.) 

Mayor Farnsley, who conceived of the job 
originally and devised the title and legal char- 
acteristics to escape the rigid salary and ap- 
pointment powers allowed by the charter, re- 
lied almost entirely on Owsley for day-to-day 
administration and policy-making, not even 
appearing regularly at City Hall. He, mean- 
while, developed broad city goals and long- 
range plans—for example, inaugurating city 
contributions to the Louisville symphony, ex- 
panding library services including adult edu- 
cation, increasing the University of Louis- 
ville’s appropriation and expanding its adult 
education, initiating urban redevelopment and 
adding recreational facilities, planning for 
downtown traffic, and maintaining close rela- 
tions to citizens (including one innovation— 
weekly “beef” sessions where citizens raised 
problems and department heads were called 
on to reply or investigate). 

Mayor Broaddus, his successor, was a small- 
businessman, not accustomed to delegating as 
extensively as Farnsley. For a time, according 
to these observers, Owsley’s full talents were 
not used. The city council—to whom Owsley 
also served as consultant—changed with the 
mayor and showed less confidence in the con- 
sultant than before, Kammerer and Mc- 
Quown said. After a discussion with the 
mayor, Owsley was given more responsibility; 
still, the authors seem to feel, he was not satis- 
fied with his role. After an overseas assign- 
ment on leave, Owsley returned to even 
greater delegated responsibility. The third 
mayor, however, announced that he would 


need Owsley for only two years of his four- 
year term, feeling he could handle adminis- 
tration after'that—clearly another conception 
of the consultant's role. 

Evaluating the system, Kammerer and Mc- 
Quown feel it cannot provide both expert and 
continuing administration because there is a 
tendency for the consultant to become identi- 
fied with major policy questions and because 
he holds a position that is both line—as di- 
rector of administration—and staff—as adviser 
to the mayor on administration, thus eliminat- 
ing the inspection and review functions usu- 
ally expected of a staff person. 


Who Enters Public Health? 


Why do physicians enter or not enter public 
health? A committee of the American Public 
Health Association, as a first step toward find- 
ing out, questioned 2,669 medical students 
from eight schools (a stratified random sam- 
ple). “Very few medical students show any 
inclination to enter full-time public health 
work,” but a “substantial minority” is inter- 
ested in part-time public health work. 

Compared to all the students, those favorable 
to part-time public health work are less clear 
in their thinking about the future, less likely 
to have been pre-medical students, less secure 
about their standing in school, less financially 
secure, less likely to have businessman fathers. 
They have stronger religious convictions, have 
a less clear concept of the ideal job, and are 
less interested in independence of action, a 
variety of activities, or certainty of effect. 
They are less concerned with prestige within 
the profession, with a manageable workload, 
with challenge, serious consequences of error, 
jobs requiring exacting analysis or counsel- 
ling, or high income. They are more likely, 
however, to feel that a job should contribute 
to knowledge. (Robert E. Coker, Jr., et al., 
“Public Health as Viewed by the Medical 
Student,” paper presented to the American 
Public Health Association conference, Octo- 
ber 27, 1958.) 
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Brief letters on Review articles and other public admin- 
istration matters, selected for general interest, stimulating 
ideas, and thoughtful content. Letters are welcomed by 


the Editors. 





Cancellation of Foreign Service 
Entrance Examination Criticized 


The announcement of the cancellation of 
this year’s Foreign Service Entrance Exami- 
nation should not be allowed to pass without 
some indication of the heavy responsibility 
which the State Department itself bears for 
this highly regrettable development. Secretary 
Dulles himself called attention to the risks in- 
volved when he told the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee on April go, 1957, that if 
sharply increased appropriations were not 
forthcoming “‘we shall be unable to advance 
our program of recruiting into the Depart- 
ment and the Foreign Service the best prod- 
ucts of the colleges and universities. . . . It 
is immensely important that qualified young 
men and women pick the Foreign Service as a 
career. But this enthusiasm cannot be sus- 
tained if we have to close down on accepting 
and training new recruits.” Many of us in uni- 
versity positions who cooperated with the 
intensive recruitment drive of the past two 
years can testify from the angry reaction of 
this year’s would-be candidates how right was 
Dulles’s prediction about the consequences of 
a cut-off. But it would be grossly unfair to put 
the whole blame on Congress. 

For the fiscal year 1957, with the approval 
of Congress, very large increases (about 1300) 
were made in the number of positions avail- 
able to be filled by Americans in the Foreign 
Service and domestically in the State Depart- 
ment. Yet in that same period, for reasons 
that are probably justifiable but by tactics 
that are not, the Department took advantage 
of some flexibility in its employment turnover 
to create and fill an extra 446 positions (109 
of them with Americans) “in the hope that 


Congress would approve our actions and make 
funds available for us to continue them [plus 
the regularly programed new positions] during 
the fiscal year 1958.” As Deputy Under Secre- 
tary Loy Henderson went on to admit later 
to the Senate Appropriations Committee 
(May 1, 1957), “I do think we should have in- 
formed the committees that we were doing it, 
and therefore we were derelict. I feel very 
strongly we were derelict in not informing 
the committees as to what we were doing.” In 
the economizing mood of 1957, congressmen 
were not likely to be satisfied with this show 
of contrition. The House only slightly in- 
creased the fiscal 1958 “Salaries and Expenses” 
appropriation over the figure granted the pre- 
vious year, and the act as finally passed gave 
the State Department only about half the in- 
crease it was requesting. 

The obvious consequence was that the rate 
of growth of the Department, including the 
Foreign Service, would have to be slowed se- 
verely. Yet already, as Henderson had also 
told the Committee, “a large number of young 
Foreign Service officers, FSO-8's, who [had] 
passed the examination” were waiting for po- 
sitions. 

In spite of the long waiting line, the Depart- 
ment decided not to put into effect any very 
severe slowdown during 1957-58 in the recruit- 
ment campaign in American colleges. Appar- 
ently the chance was taken once again that 
Congress would come to the rescue. A few 
hundred additional FSO-8 positions were gen- 
uinely felt to be needed, partly for under- 
manned posts, partly because “Wristonization” 
had produced a Foreign Service relatively 
overloaded in the middle ranks. (Promotions 
are difficult to arrange in the absence of “sym- 
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metry” in the personnel structure.) Henderson 
was frank with the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee on May 27, 1958: “We realize how 
difficult it is for these men not to know when 
they may be called in [as FSO-8’s after having 
passed all examinations]. We have been add- 
ing steadily at the bottom of the Service. I 
think sometimes that we may have taken more 
officers into class 8 recently than our budget 
can stand. We are so anxious, however, to keep 
a steady flow from the bottom to the top.” 

Again, however, Congress was unobliging. 
Even the Budget Bureau, anticipating con- 
gressional attitudes, held down the Depart- 
ment’s “Salaries and Expenses” request for fis- 
cal 59 to a level which would have severely 
restricted the personnel plans. And then Con- 
gress split the difference between the actual 
fiscal ’58 appropriation and the final fiscal '59 
request—with the result that the “Salaries and 
Expenses” appropriation for the current fiscal 
year is only slightly more than for last year. 
The slowdown in the rate of growth of the De- 
partment must therefore continue. 

At last, during the summer of 1958, the 
Department accepted the conclusion that the 


rate of recruitment would also have to be cut— 
and chose to accomplish the cut by simply 
omitting an entire year of examinations. 

Clearly, personnel administration in the 
State Department had gone way out on the 
limb. Hundreds of men were accepted for the 
Foreign Service before there was any certainty 
that money would be available to employ 
them. And presumably a few dozen of them, 
while “qualified” under the somewhat relaxed 
standards that have recently prevailed, are in- 
ferior to men who will now be lost entirely 
from competition because, lacking a chance to 
compete this year, they will become committed 
to other careers. In addition, even from future 
classes of college students recruitment will be 
hampered by the impairment of that sense of 
continuity and reliability which is important 
in attracting able young men to a career serv- 
ice in government. 

Congress is largely to blame. But so also is 
the Department—for the way it has handled 
its relations with Congress on these matters 
and for conducting nationwide recruitment 
campaigns for positions which were likely not 
even to come into existence until years later. 


H. Braprorp WESTERFIELD, 
Yale University 
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ASPHALT VS. CONCRETE, AND OTHER COMPARISONS 


OMPARISON is at the heart of both adminis- 
tration and scholarship. For the adminis- 
trator, comparison underlies choice and choice 
is decision-making. For the social scientist, 
comparison underlies progression from a jum- 
ble of individuals, institutions, and events to 
their grouping into categories. The categories 
permit generalizations describing the real but 
otherwise hidden world of relationships. 

To recognize the role of comparison, how- 
ever, is to endorse a procedure whose specifics 
we eagerly reach for but rarely grasp. We can 
distinguish comparisons calling for the pecul- 
iarly personal taste of an artist from situations 
requiring an objective and concrete choice, 
say among paving materials. Between these 
extremes of subjective taste and testable per- 
formance we talk of “informed judgment” and 
“objective appraisal of the evidence.” Admin- 
istrators and social scientists, aware that the 
results of their comparisons must blend with 
those of colleagues dealing with like situations 
and must be justified to a critical audience, 
strive to reduce the subjective element in com- 
parison. 

But how to do it? We need to decide clearly 
what features to compare—to cut to the bone 
of essential likenesses and contrasts. And we 
need to find a scale on which each unit to be 
compared can be rated on each of the features 
deemed relevant. These needs—for criteria and 
for measurability—are more easily stated than 
satisfied. 

The choice of features to be compared it- 
self rests on comparison. In both administra- 
tion and scholarship, limited time, money, 
and staff require that the criteria chosen be 
few, even though many others may bear on 
the problem. So choosing the few rests on a 
judgment of both relevance and importance. 
But this judgment is often subjective, either 
because personal values enter in or because 
the existing state of research on the subject 
permits no firm guidance. The criteria by 
which we identify leadership, plan executive 
training, reorganize a government's executive 
branch, or choose a research project are all 
elusive. 


Ideally, we need to measure the degree to 
which specified criteria are met. But in the 
present state of knowledge many relevant and 
important criteria do not yield to measure- 
ment. By a sort of unintended reverse English, 
our thrust toward objectivity sometimes tricks: 
us into magnifying the importance of those 
criteria that we can measure. Statistics of 
recorded arrests or convictions, though a 
measurement, are at best only suggestive as to 
crime rates or police efficiency in different 
cities. Scrutiny of budget requests, winnowing 
out of applicants for the civil service, design- 
ing of research projects may all focus on the 
most visible similarities and contrasts because 
more genuinely discriminating comparisons 
seem costlier in time, money, and effort. 

Measurement is intended to be a tool for in- 
creasing the objectivity of judgment. But ap- 
parent exactness enables subjective judgment 
to masquerade as objectivity. Budget requests 
can be exact statements of inexact ideas, and 
hopes pose as needs. The graduated scales of 
efficiency rating forms can give an illusory 
precision to a peculiarly personal judgment. 

Refinement of methods of identifying and 
measuring important similarities and differ- 
ences underlies the increasing competence of 
administrators and social scientists in under- 
standing and influencing the environment. Yet 
skill is inadequate for many comparisons that 
must be made. Most essays in this and the pre- 
ceding issue of the Review can be read as 
commentaries on the primitive state of our 
knowledge of how to compare, among others, 
presidents, governors, city managers, public 
expenditures, executive training programs, ad- 
visory committees, and, of course, foreign ad- 
ministrative systems. Our skill in comparison 
will develop as more administrators and 
scholars habituate themselves to getting 
criteria for judgment into the open and 
imaginatively seek more reliable ways to tell 
how far the criteria are satished by the alterna- 
tives under consideration. 


JAMEs W. FESLER 
Editor-in-Chief 





Society Perspectives 





IN TRANSITION TO MATURITY 


Fe THE LAST three years ASPA has been 
developing rapidly under the impetus of 
a Ford Foundation grant. Now, with only 
a small amount yet to accrue from this grant, 
the Society is beginning to stand unsupported 
in that traditional year of maturity—the 
twenty-first. 

The returns from recent development but- 
tress the thesis that, given time, ASPA will 
attract enough support from individuals and 
agencies to maintain a well-rounded generalist 
program. Both membership and chapters have 
increased over the three years by almost two- 
thirds and revenue from dues, fees, sponsor- 
ships, and other earnings has more than 
tripled. But the course is yet to be proven, for 
costs are about $175,000 a year—some $50 
thousand more than current income without 
grants. The willingness of members to work 
for the organization, the potentially large au- 
dience for its gospel of better governmental 
management, and the opening of new chan- 
nels of agency support will help to bridge that 
8ap. 

Several guide posts, based on both the 
founding principles and developmental ex- 
perience of the Society, seem appropriate for 
the years ahead: 


1. The primary role of ASPA is as a forum in 
which persons from all specialties, programs, roles 
and observation points in public affairs share 
ideas, experiences, and aspirations concerning their 
common interests in administration. 

2. The Society is also an information center 
about public administration—its trends, personali- 
ties, developments, coming events, and broader 
political and social setting. 

g- ASPA has a more positive function—drawing 
on its wide resources to help individual adminis- 
trators and public agencies become more effective 
through executive development, placement assist- 
ance, and management materials. 

4. The Society has special responsibility for 
bringing a proper image of the career public ad- 
ministrator before the nation. 

5- ASPA needs a sizable and diverse member- 
ship—not primarily just line or staff, federal or 
local, or practical or theoretical. All groups should 
be represented ‘n order to concentrate effectively 
on what is of interest to all. 


6. ASPA’s open membership policy makes good 
sense—keeping the organization generally available 
for expressing professional interest in the admin- 
istrative aspects of the public service. 

7. The Society should be the “good neighbor” 
of other public administration groups, comple- 
menting their more specialized concerns and serv- 
ing as a friendly open house. 

8. ASPA benefits also from close and cordial 
links with social science, civic, and private manage- 
ment groups, which have with the Society a mutual 
interest in organization and government. 

g. Professionalism in public administration will 
grow out of common knowledge, experience, and 
objectives as communication among public admin- 
istrators increases. A profession cannot be organi- 
zationally imposed but must develop from the 
logic of ideas and events. 

10. Standards of “good” or “bad” public admin- 
istration need to be much clearer if ASPA is to 
consider taking stands. Determining positions 
without standards, still difficult to define, would 
be analogous to guiding a boat without chart or 
compass. 

11. The Society provides a continuing frame- 
work through which members can carry out pro- 
grams of personal and professional value. The 
central staff generally will be more effective as a 
motivational, coordinative, and communication 
mechanism than as an operating group. 

12. Locally, the chapters are the vehicle through 
which the ASPA program should be executed. 
They can be strengthened for this task by in- 
creasing recognition, more information, and con- 
tinuing visitations from national officers and staff. 

1g. The cost of belonging to the Society must 
remain reasonable, particularly since many mem- 
bers also belong to complementary specialized 
groups. A generalist organization cannot have a 
high-fee policy. 

14. The reasons for joining ASPA go beyond 
merely paying for services. The Society is also the 
expression of a cause—the belief that the adminis- 
tration of public affairs is worth study and, 
through study, can be made more effective. 


ASPA is entering maturity under challeng- 
ing auspices. The immediate problem of fi- 
nancing is difficult but susceptible of solution. 
Once beyond this, ASPA can make almost 
infinite contributions over the years to a 
stronger public service and thus to the better 
realization of American democracy. 


Rosert J. M. MATTESON 
Executive Director 
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